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Preface 


Since 1978, when the global primary health care initiative was 
launched, there have been various efforts to strengthen information 
support for monitoring and evaluating progress. The most prominent 
_ of these is the WHO Common Framework for Monitoring of Health- 
for-All Strategies, which has been used in two triennial cycles, in 47 
countries, as a basis for reviewing and reporting on progress in 
implementing the health-for-all strategy. 

At the same time, WHO has developed a number of approaches for 
the monitoring and evaluation of specific programmes, such as those 
dealing with immunization, water supply and sanitation, drug supply, 
and the control of diarrhoeal diseases. These methodologies are being 
used in a growing number of countries. 

The approach described in this publication began in 1982 as an 
effort to develop a broad-based methodology for use by countries for 
both assessment and planning, to enable them to diagnose their own 
situation and to plan for the future. It includes sets of possible 
indicators that cover policy and strategy implementation as well as 
management, effectiveness, and quality of specific programmes. It also 
looks at community utilization, satisfaction, coverage, and in- 
volvement with priority health activities and decisions. 

Primary health care reviews provide an overview of both strategic 
and operational issues, with emphasis on strengthening programme 
implementation and decision-making at national, provincial, and dis- 
trict levels. They can also indicate the areas that require further 
research or in-depth study and analysis. Finally, they provide very 
useful operational information for countries wishing to monitor their 
progress using the WHO Common Framework for Monitoring of 
Health-for-All Strategies. 

The methodology for primary health care reviews has been de- 
veloped from the start in a spirit of close collaboration among many 
WHO programmes, representing both health infrastructure and 
science and technology. An initial version, based on experience in 
several national reviews, was made widely available in 1984. The 
present version draws on additional experience with over 40 national 
primary health care reviews and, in particular, the suggestions of 
participants in a series of reviews in the WHO African Region. 

These experiences emphasized the wide diversity in the primary 
health care situation in different countries, and the importance of 
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carefully adapting the review methodology to the priorities and pro- 
grammes in each particular setting. Consequently, the present guide- 
lines include sets of key issues and questions to be raised during the 
planning of a primary health care review, rather than the question- 
naire format used in the experimental version. It is hoped that this 
approach will facilitate the adaptation of the materials for use in a 
wide variety of situations. Specific questionnaires are proposed for 
certain areas where experience has shown that the formulation of 
appropriate questions is particularly difficult. More detailed question- 
naires are included for use at the community and household levels. 

It is hoped that the guidelines provided in this book will prove 
useful to those in countries, provinces, and districts who are inter- _ 
ested in monitoring and evaluating national progress in implementing 
primary health care. Any comments or feedback based on experiences 
in adapting and using these materials will be a most welcome contribu- 
tion to the further improvement of the methodology, and should be 
sent to: Division of Strengthening of Health Services, World Health 
Organization, 1211 Geneva 27, Switzerland. 
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Introduction 


The commitment of a country to implement primary health care (PHC) 
for its citizens carries a parallel responsibility to monitor its imple- 
mentation. Many methods can be used for such monitoring, including 
analysis of existing records, case studies, and surveys. In this manual, 
several approaches are combined into a single exercise aimed at 
providing a comprehensive analysis of a national primary health care 
programme. Much of the data to be reviewed could be collected 
through the country’s routine health information system, and would 
be available for systematic review on a regular basis. However, 
information support systems for the management of the health sector 
are not yet fully operational in most countries and, where they do 
exist, they are frequently under-used. This manual, therefore, includes 
guidelines for carrying out a PHC programme review based not only 
on the analysis of existing health information, but also on comple- 
mentary information obtained by means of a population-based survey. 


A PHC review is not meant to be a substitute for the development of a 


routine health information system in a country. On the contrary, It should 
both stimulate and supplement the development of such a system 


PHC reviews will be useful not only to countries with explicit 
national policies on PHC, but also to countries trying to develop such 
policies. The World Health Organization has supported, and will 
continue to support, Member States in the planning and execution of 
PHC reviews and subsequent assessments. Collaboration may be pro- 
vided through technical cooperation among developing countries, for 
example, by bringing in representatives from countries where reviews 
have taken place. It must be emphasized that a PHC review is under- 
taken in the interest, and for the benefit, of the individual country 
concerned. 

The present publication is a guide to conducting a PHC review that 
can be adapted to the needs of individual countries. The process of 
adaptation, although frequently discussed, is often not taken seriously 
enough. The primary purpose of the review is to provide countries with 
the information that they themselves need, and, thus, international 
standardization of study design is not necessary. 
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For this reason, great emphasis is placed on the planning phase of a 
PHC review. Any action resulting from the review process should be 
based on objective, reliable information. This publication, therefore, 
includes guidance on existing information that might be collected and 
analysed and the kind of complementary new information that might 
be useful for arriving at a plan of action for the future. Methods and 


sample questionnaires for obtaining the suggested information are 
discussed. 


It is strongly recommended that the suggestions made in this publication 
should be carefully reviewed and adapted by the national authorities 
responsible for conducting a PHC review 


Major activities 


A PHC review involves an appraisal of the policies of a country 
regarding PHC, an analysis of specific strategies for implementing 
these policies, and field visits to ascertain the extent to which the 
policy implementation strategy has been translated into action 
throughout the country. The review comprises four major activities: 


e the retrieval and review of existing information; 
e the collection of new information; 


e an analysis of all the collected data, and the preparation of a 
report; 


e ameeting with high-level policy-makers to consider the results of 
the review and to develop a plan of action. 


Aspects to be covered 


Ideally, a PHC review should cover the aspects of primary health care 
outlined below. 


1. Health aspects 

The health aspects involve an evaluation of the process, output and 
impact of the PHC programme from the health sector perspective, 
using various indicators that reflect the results in terms of health 
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sector performance, health activities output with respect to individual 
programmes, and the health impact. 


2. Social aspects 

The social aspects involve an evaluation of community involvement in 
health, including the influence of people at all levels in bringing about 
better health, the outcome in terms of community satisfaction, and 
human resource development at the community level. 


3. Intersectoral aspects 

The third dimension is an evaluation of the intersectoral aspects of the 
PHC programme. This includes an assessment of how the contribu- 
tions of other sectors, such as agriculture and education, are affecting 
the health of the people. Different sectors may have certain policies 
and activities that affect people’s health, either in a positive or a 
negative manner, though there may not be explicit health objectives in 
these policies and activities. Thus, it is crucial to examine this 
particular aspect and to determine how better collaboration between 
sectors could be achieved, in order to bring about an improvement in 
the health of the people, or at least to minimize, or compensate for, the 
hazardous health effects of particular activities. Conversely, it is 
necessary to assess the effect that health development itself has on 
other developmental sectors. 

While some countries may choose to conduct a PHC review mainly 
as an evaluation of individual programmes proceeding from the centre 
(central government or national level) to the periphery (community 
level), taking into consideration the social dimension of the pro- 
grammes, others may prefer to review the intersectoral dimension of 
PHC as well, in order to bring about more concerted efforts towards 


PHC. 


Objectives of a review 


The level of detail of each review of the different dimensions of PHC 
and its specific components and programmes will vary according to 
their stage of development. 


The main objective of a review Is to identify the strengths and weaknesses 
of a national programme, in order to establish or adjust priorities and to 


make specific recommendations for future action. 
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However, even without complete analysis of every dimension, the 
PHC review should be able to identify areas requiring further evalu- 
ation. Since the review is intended to assist the officials concerned 
(including those in sectors other than health) to formulate or modify 
national policies and strategies within the context of primary health 
care, another measure of its success will be the extent to which it is 
able to influence national decision-makers and development planners 
to make objective decisions about the future of developmental 
activities. 

In this sense, the review should be seen as a tool to be used both to 
measure and to effect change, and not as an academic exercise 1n 
collecting information for its own sake. 

In most countries, the review process will be conducted by a team 
including national officials from the ministry of health and other 
ministries whose activities are associated with health sector concerns 
(e.g., agriculture, water resources, commerce, education). The team 
might also include representatives of international agencies and 
donor countries that support PHC activities, nongovernmental organ- 
izations (NGOs), and senior health managers from other countries. 


Benefits of a review 


The primary health care review itself can be beneficial in many ways: 


e It provides an occasion for much of the health information in a 
country to be collected and analysed. In this way it can serve to 
strengthen the national surveillance system or routine health 
information system. 

e It provides key decision-makers with an opportunity to be directly 
exposed to the situation in the field. 

e It promotes contact between health workers at all levels, so that 
views can be exchanged and a better understanding of the ob- 
stacles confronting each kind of worker can be gained. 

e It gives the various sectors a chance to look at their contribution 
to the health of the people, in the hope that this will lead to more 
cooperative action in the future. 

e It provides a venue for discussion between national authorities and 
international organizations, donor countries, and NGOs with the 
result that cooperation can be enhanced, and duplication of effort 
perhaps avoided in the future. 

e Finally, the fact that the PHC review involves leaders and workers 
at all levels constitutes a powerful force for undertaking necessary 
changes. 


———— 
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Logically, the PHC review can be divided into three phases: planning, 
data collection,*® and synthesis. The components of each phase are 
presented and discussed in this section. 

Although the most visible and active part of a PHC review consists 
of 3-4 weeks of intensive team effort during the data collection phase 
in the field, the total activities involved in the preparation and 
conducting of a review require 3-6 months. Organization, planning, 
preparation, and careful coordination need to be given serious at- 
tention. The benefits to be derived from the review are proportional to 
the thoroughness with which the planning activities have been carried 

out. 


ee 
4 In these guidelines, the phase of the review during which data are collected In the field will be referred 
to as the “survey” phase 


1. Planning procedures 


Planning is probably the most important phase of the review, since it 
will determine the quality of the work that will lead to the formulation 
of recommendations by the review team and, subsequently, the modifi- 
cation of policies and strategies by national decision-makers. Plan- 
ning has to be carried out at both the administrative and technical 
levels, as described below. 


Administrative planning 


The decision to undertake the review 


Previous PHC reviews have been found to be useful because they have 
provided an opportunity: 


e to measure the progress made in the implementation of PHC, in 
terms of the extent to which targets for coverage, use, and impact 
of health services have been defined and achieved; 


e to identify obstacles to continued progress; 
e to identify the extent of progress of the different elements of PHC; 


e to validate existing data regarding PHC implementation in the 
country; 


e to gather data not routinely collected, especially data regarding 
the process of PHC programme implementation; 


e for high-level programme managers to conduct field visits and to 
review many policy questions with local staff; 


e for high-level decision-makers to come together and make plans 
based on new data that they have assisted in collecting. 


It is important that the decision to undertake a review be taken by 
officials at the highest level in the ministry of health (i.e., the minister 
or the director-general for health). These officials, and similarly high- 
placed officials in other agencies, should also identify the key issues 
that they feel should be addressed in the review, the type of informa- 
tion that they expect to receive, and the ways in which it will be used 
to improve the implementation of PHC. 
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Reviews are costly, not only in terms of direct expenditure but also 
in terms of the diversion of manpower from other tasks. Therefore, it is 
important that they be undertaken at an appropriate time, with a 
clearly stated purpose that is understood by all concerned. National 
officials should determine the appropriate time to conduct a review, 
according to earlier programme plans calling for a review ata specific 
time, or according to the judgement of programme officials. If PHC 
component programmes, such as the Expanded Programme on Immun- 
ization (EPI) or Control of Diarrhoeal Diseases (CDD), have been the 
subject of recent reviews, these should be taken into consideration. 
Many countries find that it is more cost-effective to perform an overall 
PHC review rather than reviews of individual programmes. 


Assignment of responsibility for the review 


In order to maximize the impact and value of a PHC review, it 1s 
essential to assign clear responsibility for the review to a review team 
comprising designated individuals from appropriate ministries. The 
team should be made up of a team leader, a national steering com- 
mittee, and a technical committee. 

In most cases, the task of coordinating the review will fall primar- 
ily on the team leader, who should be a senior official, intimately 
involved in primary health care, with a personal interest in the 
assignment. His or her responsibility to those requesting the review 
must be clear. This person should be temporarily relieved of all other 
duties, and should be provided with adequate political and adminis- 
trative (including clerical) support. 

The steering committee should be charged with overseeing the 
conduct of the review. In many countries, there is already a national 
committee for PHC. Such a committee, if it exists, may be the logical 
body to act as the steering committee, particularly if it already has 
experience in tackling PHC issues through sntersectoral collabora- 
tion. The steering committee should be composed of decision-makers 
from various sectors and representatives of the different levels of the 
health system, including the community. This committee should set 
the schedule for the review, appoint a technical committee, select 
participants, arrange financing, and provide periodic guidance. 

The technical committee should be assigned responsibility for the 
collection of existing data, the design and implementation of the 
survey, and the analysis of the field data. In addition, it should be 
responsible for overseeing special in-depth studies, including policy 
and resource analyses. These should be completed prior to the field 
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Table 1. Composition and duties of the review team 


Persons involved Tasks 


Team leader 
Senior official (from ministry of health) Full-time coordination of the review 


Steering committee 


Decision-makers from various Overall direction of the conduct of the review: 
sectors and representatives — setting the schedule 

of various levels, including — appointing technical committee 

the community — selecting participants 


— arranging financing 
— providing periodic guidance 


Technical committee 


National officials from ministry of — Collection of existing data 
health and other ministries and (responsibility of one person or 
possibly representatives from a subcommittee) 
international agencies, donor — Design of survey (often with 
countries, NGOs, and neighbouring assistance from an epidemiologist/ 
countries statistician) 

— Implementation of survey in the 

field® 


— Analysis of field data 

— Writing of (preliminary) report 
(report will usually be finalized by the 
national officials after the rest 
of the team has left) 


Most members of the technical committee will be involved in the survey teams, acting as interviewers al central and 
intermediate levels and as trainers/supervisors of interviewers at peripheral (Community and household) levels 
Interviewers in the survey teams working at peripheral! levels will offen be selected trom intermediate levels (e.g. district 
or health centre staft) 
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stage of the review, in order to provide the team with a better 
understanding of the adequacy or inadequacy of present policy and 
resource options. 

The composition and duties of the review team are summarized in 
Table 1. 


Formation of the review team 
One of the early administrative tasks is to determine the composi- 
tion of the review team. The team should be large enough to be able to 


supervise adequately, and complete, all planned review activities, 
including administrative and clerical work as well as the field work, 
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but should not be so large that the reporting responsibilities become 
unwieldy. The team should consist of different categories of personnel 
responsible for health and other relevant sectors. There should be a 
balance between policy-makers, administrators, technical experts and 
health care providers from the central down to the community level. 
Members could be drawn from among the following groups (this list is 
neither complete nor mandatory): 


e Central level: 
— planners and policy-makers 
— programme directors 
— administrators 
— health economists 
— epidemiologists/statisticians 
— trainers 


e District level: 
— medical directors 
— programme managers 


e Other sectors, ministries, and agencies involved in health-related 
activities: agriculture, education, planning, community develop- 
ment, communications, water resources, commerce, local govern- 
ment 


e National NGOs: mass organizations, political parties, professional 
groups, voluntary agencies (Red Cross, Red Crescent, etc.), uni- 
versities, health training institutions 


e Donor agencies, international organizations. 


One factor that has contributed to the success of previous reylews 
has been the diversity of expertise within the review team. The 
participation of organizations other than the ministry of health is 
more likely to be fruitful if they are invited as early as possible. 
Potential members include other ministries with activities affecting 
health, international agencies, donor countries, and NGOs that play a 
role in primary health care in the country. Their participation will 
ensure the comprehensiveness of the review as well as helping to 
ensure commitment for any further action that might be needed on 
their part. These groups should be informed of the intention to carry 
out the review, its purpose, the procedures involved, and the extent to 
which their participation 1s solicited. It is best to outline the scope of 
work for each member and to secure a firm commitment as early as 
possible, in order to avoid problems. Very early notification is espe- 
cially necessary if funding is being requested. 
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The senior and most responsible programme managers from differ- 
ent national programmes involved in various aspects of PHC should be 
recruited from the beginning and be kept actively involved throughout 
the process, from the design of the review, through the conduct of the 
field surveys and analysis of data, to the writing of the report. If these 
tasks are delegated to less senior people, or to student or junior 
investigators, a major part of the value of the PHC review will be lost. 
Participating staff must understand the importance of being commit- 
ted to this responsibility and to completing the project by a specific 

date. 


Establishment of a timetable 


Because of the cooperative nature of the review, it is essential that a 
schedule be fixed early. Travel plans and accommodation arrange- 
ments need to be made well in advance and logistic considerations 
require early attention. In setting the dates for the review, the follow- 
ing facts should be taken into account: 


e Thecollection of existing information and preparation of materials 
necessary for the survey may require several months, particularly 
if special studies are needed. 


e Field work may be difficult or impossible during the rainy season or 
periods of peak agricultural activity. 


e Holidays, conferences, and the internal schedules of other agencies 
and organizations may cause problems that will need to be resolved 
early. 


An important date is that of the post-review meeting at which the 
findings of the review will be considered by high-level officials, who 
will make decisions on whether to reconsider policy and modify the 
plan for PHC implementation (see page 32). This meeting should 
involve officials who participate in decision-making and will have 
direct control over the implementation of the recommendations emer- 
ging from the review. Officials who are expected to participate in the 
post-review meeting need to devote an adequate amount of time to this 
activity, and should be given the exact dates well in advance. It is 
important to make sure that most, if not all, of the officials who 
participate in the planning of the PHC review also participate in the 
post-review meeting. 

A time schedule should also allow the entire team to set its own 
pace of work, within the confines of specific deadlines. Once the 
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Table 2. A sample Gantt chart for setting the schedule for 
various tasks 


nnn ge NN. ee 


Time allotment 


Task Weeks 


1 
2 


SS 
el 
—_—_— 


Personne! allotment 

a ae Ss ee 

Task Team Administrative interviewers 
members’ assistants 


1 1 0 0 
2 0 1 0 
3 8 12 


steering committee responsible for the review can see how events will 
unfold, it will be able to calculate the necessary resources (financial, 
personnel, time). It should be noted that some administrative arrange- 
ments cannot be made until after the sampling schedule has been 
designed (see pages 22-25). A Gantt chart, as outlined in Table 2, may 
be useful. 


National and international financial support 


PHC reviews are expensive undertakings. Those conducted to date 
have cost between US$5000 and US$30 000, excluding the air fares and 
salaries of team members provided by international agencies. Coun- 
tries should mobilize resources, in order to be self-reliant in carrying 
out PHC reviews. Although, ideally, programme review and evalu- 
ation costs should be included as part of the operating budget of any 
programme, it is frequently necessary to seek additional funds from 
external sources. A comprehensive budget should be prepared as early 
as possible if external funding is being sought. Most donor agencies 
have to go through cumbersome bureaucratic procedures before funds 
can be obtained. It may be necessary to estimate needs early on, and 
hope that adjustments can be made at a later date. A possible line-item 
budget form is presented in Table 3. 
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Table 3. Example of a budget framework for a PHC programme review 


Proposed Total for 
source category 
of funds 


WS. ee eS 


1. Preparatory phase 


1s 


aa 


2.3 


Review team meeting: 
conference facilities 

participants 

travel costs 

secretarial support 
stationery/miscellaneous supplies 


others 
1.2 Field testing of methodology/survey forms: 
participants 
travel costs 
stationery/printing forms 
1.3 Duplication/distribution of background document 
1.4 Other expenses 
. Survey 
2.1 Survey team meeting: 


conference facilities 

participants 

internal travel to/from meeting 
hospitality/miscellaneous 

Field survey: 

daily allowance 

internal travel 

rental of vehicles 

petrol, oil, lubricants, maintenance, repairs 
drivers, guides, interpreters 

other 

Stationery and administrative costs 
Compilation/distribution of draft report 
Secretarial support 


3. Post-review meeting 
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Conference facilities 

Participants’ daily allowance 
Travel costs 

Secretarial support 
Stationery/miscellaneous supplies 
Hospitality 

Others 
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Table 3 (contd) 


Proposed Total for 
source category 
of funds 


i iE a ae 


4. Publication of final report 
Compilation 
Translation 
Editing 
Printing 
Distribution 


Total 


Additional contributions trom bilateral/multilateral agencies: 
Agency Consultants (person/weeks) Funded by 


Logistic arrangements for central and field work 


It will be necessary to arrange all the logistic aspects of both the 
central and field work in advance, including: 


e hotel bookings, both central and in the field; 
e vehicle reservations, including petrol and drivers; 
e in-country airline reservations, if needed; 


e hiring of translators/interpreters, guides, chauffeurs, and other 
ancillary personnel, as required (consult work plan); 


® preparation of briefing materials, field protocols, analysis forms, 
etc.; 


e transport and per diem allowance for the field survey. 


At this stage, the field survey should be announced. The support of 
all central offices, regions, and appropriate hospitals, districts, and 
villages should be solicited. They should be informed of the survey 
dates ahead of time. 


Pend weS el Hoe 


@ The number of staff needed, the time to be spent, and the logistic arrangements for the field work will be 
determined mainly by the sampling scheme (pages 92-25) and the survey questionnaires (pages 25-26) 
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Survey team 


The members of the survey team should be carefully chosen. A com- 
mon practice is for the members of each team to cover a variety of 
disciplines and personnel categories. Interviews will be carried out at 
different levels (households, health centres, district health services, 
etc.), and the choice of personnel in each team and their backgrounds 
should reflect this. The number of clusters that can be covered by each 
team is another factor to be taken into account. Not all review team 
members need to participate in the field stage of the survey, but one of 
the most welcome secondary benefits of previous reviews has been the 
contact promoted between central level officials, peripheral staff, and 
community members. 

The members of the review team participating in the survey might 
be assigned the following responsibilities: 


e to train interviewers; 


e to develop a plan for reaching and surveying all randomly chosen 
clusters in the time allocated for this activity; 


e tosupervise the interviewers in order to ensure that the data being 
gathered are not only quantitatively sufficient, but also of reliable 
quality; this point cannot be overemphasized; 


e to verify and tabulate the data from their area of responsibility; 


e toprepare an interim report, based on a preliminary analysis of the 
data, to be presented to the officials in the areas containing the 
selected clusters and to the review team as a whole. 


In general, the interviewers assigned to each survey team should 
speak the local language and be familiar with local customs. They 
should also be literate and acceptable to the local people. 

If possible, experienced interviewers should be used, preferably 
ones with health survey experience. If it is necessary to use staff of the 
ministry of health, it is preferable for the staff to conduct interviews in 
a district other than their own, in order to avoid conscious or uncon- 
scious bias. 


Training and working facilities 
In addition to arranging the logistic aspects of the survey (page 15), it 


is necessary to arrange facilities for training and for the survey teams 
to do their ‘“‘office” work (data tabulation, analysis, and report writ- 
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Table 4. Example of checklist of equipment and supplies for survey teams 


1. Data collection forms: 
— household 
— health worker 
— village leader 
— health centre 
— district office 
— special purpose (water/sanitation, service records, height/weight) 


2. Instruction sheets (interviewer manual) 

3. Summary (tallying) forms 

4. Clipboards 

5. Stationery (pens, pencils, folders, graph paper) 
6. Calculators 

7. Maps 

8. List of clusters, villages (with population data) 


9. List of officials, health facilities, health workers to be met 
10. Reference tables (e.g., height/weight) 
41. Thermometers for measuring refrigerator temperature 
12. Packets of oral rehydration salts 
13. Immunization/weight cards 
14. Health education material 
15. Health centre/health worker drug list 
16. Petty cash (funds for incidental expenses) 
17. Schedule, team/vehicle/driver assignments 


Medical kits 
A al ee —————— 


ing). The team will need facilities at both the central and provincial 
levels. 


Supplies and equipment 

All supplies and equipment should be to hand at an early date. If funds 
are needed for their purchase, an adequate budget should be drawn up 
well in advance, as discussed on pages 13-15. A sample list of equipment 


and supplies for survey teams 1S provided in Table 4, but this will need 
to be modified for each review. 


Technical planning 
Review and analysis of current policies and plans 


A great deal of information needs to be assembled prior to the field- 
work phase of a PHC review. The first step is to collect written 
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material pertaining to the national plans and policies for PHC as well 
as related development policies, e.g., policies concerning food pricing, 
education, and social welfare. A review and analysis of these docu- 
ments should help to define the objectives and targets according to 
which progress in PHC implementation will be assessed. It also pro- 
vides a picture of the potential contribution of other sectors to the 


implementation of PHC. Examples of potentially important documents 
are: 


@ national policy statements regarding PHC; 
e national policy and strategies in related development fields;# 


e national plans, including stated objectives, strategies, and targets, 


for each PHC component, e.g., EPI, CDD, maternal and child 
health (MCH); 


e reports of previous reviews of PHC or its separate components, 
especially any recommendations made: 


e plans, including stated objectives, strategies, and targets for 
health-related programmes and activities of other relevant 
sectors.* 


This type of information is particularly important for two reasons: 
it furnishes the starting-point for subsequent activities and it provides 
the basis for an analysis of the extent to which the country has acted 
on its commitment to PHC. With regard to the latter, information is 
needed on: 


e the mechanisms and procedures for coordinating the activities of 


all sectors contributing to health development in the context of 
PHC; 


e the mechanisms proposed and acted on to strengthen community 
involvement in PHC; 


e the nature of the planning process, especially any changes facilita- 
ting PHC development (e.g., change from a “top down” to a more 
decentralized approach); 


@ progress in the delegation of authority and responsibility to the 
peripheral levels of the PHC structure; 


*The review team should have a good idea in advance which health-related policies and plans (either positive or 
negative) should be considered. rather than going through all national development policies and plans 
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e progress in the shift of resources from urban to rur 
facilities or from institutional to community-based activities (e.g. 


changes in the distribution of expenditure on hospitals, health 
centres, doctors, nurses). 


If the kind of information referred to in this section is not available 
to the review team, it might be worth while appointing subcommittees 
to prepare the documents that are deemed necessary. In other words, 
in-depth policy and resource analysis should be undertaken prior to 
the field-work phase of the review. For example, studies of the effects 
of existing policies on the distribution of health resources by district 
or region, or on health differentials between different socioeconomic 
groups or geographical areas, should be undertaken, if this information 
is not available. Similarly, special studies may be needed to assess the 
role of private and nongovernmental agencies in the financing and 
provision of health services, in order to compare various financing 
options. If the review can stimulate national policy-making of this 
kind, it will have served a very important purpose. 


Review and analysis of existing information 


Part 2 of these guidelines describes the process for collecting exist- 
ing national data. It will be necessary to adapt the suggestions 
presented to the needs of each country. However, in all countries, 
the contents of the review should be based on existing data and 
ad hoc studies. 

Some PHC component programmes may have made little progress 
in spite of having ambitious objectives and targets, as well as an 
important investment of resources, and may benefit from an evalu- 
ation at this time. Other programmes may not have received the 
resources that were initially allocated to them, and an analysis of the 
reasons for this might be very useful. It might also be helpful to make a 
complete evaluation of PHC components that have been relatively 
successful over the past few years, in order to identify the elements 
that are necessary for the success of a national PHC strategy. Unless a 
complete review of existing data is conducted, it will be difficult to 
know how to focus the field surveys: 

Extensive—probably excessive amounts of data have been collec- 
ted in past PHC reviews, much of which were of limited quality and 
some never fully analysed or used. Thus, early in the planning phase, 
the minimum information required should be specified, so that a 
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tightly focused data collection and review process can be designed. 
Specific indicators should be identified before the phase of data collec- 
tion, and decisions made on how they should be used in the analysis. 
This focused issue-identification process can help to ensure appropri- 
ate participation by team members, and that reasonable sampling 
strategies are designed for the field work. 

The only way to determine the necessary content of the PHC 
survey is to review existing data. The sources of the data may vary, but 
one important source will be the routine health information system in 
the country. If the rates of incidence, prevalence, and mortality are not 
routinely calculated, they can be established by applying incoming 
reports of morbidity and mortality to calculated target population 
denominators. Other indicators, such as vaccination coverage, 
consumption of medicaments, or case—fatality rates of certain priority 
diseases can also be helpful in determining the focus of the survey. For 
example, management information regarding the distribution of per- 
sonnel, budgetary allocations, and drug delivery systems will also be 
useful. If there are difficulties in getting the necessary minimum 
information through the routine national surveillance system, other 
sources can be explored, such as specific PHC component programme 
surveys (vaccination coverage, diarrhoeal disease incidence and mor- 
tality, nutrition surveys, etc.), university theses on subjects related to 
the national programme (these are frequently a neglected source of 
useful information), applied research projects, and NGO project rec- 
ords. It is important to stress that information used in the review 
should not be limited to that collected or assembled by the review 
team, but should also include any special expertise or studies related 
to the issues being addressed by the review. 

The individuals responsible for compiling and analysing this in- 
formation will need the cooperation of all divisions within the minis- 
try of health responsible for collecting data and of colleagues in other 
ministries concerned with activities affecting the health of the people. 
They should have easy access to documents. This step will be the 
longest and most complicated, but possibly the most important, of the 
planning activities that precede the arrival of the full review team, 
especially as far as the multisectoral inputs are concerned. It may be 
useful to appoint an assistant for this stage and it is at this point that 
the technical committee (if one has been appointed) should become 
fully involved. As stated earlier, technical committee members should 
be drawn from different disciplines, and each should be able to 
contribute existing data from his or her division, department, or 
agency to the review process. 
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Establishment of specific objectives 


All dimensions and components of PHC should be addressed during 
the initial review process using existing data, but subsequent detailed 
examination should be limited to the specific dimension or elements of 
PHC that are ready for evaluation. For example, if, on the basis of 
existing data, a country identifies a need to ascertain the causes of an 
apparent failure in the delivery system for drugs, it may be necessary 
to ask many in-depth questions at all drug-distribution centres. How- 
ever, if it is not known whether drug distribution is, in fact, a serious 
problem, it may be sufficient to review the availability of drugs at the 
health-post level only. 

Another way to structure the review is to identify important public 
health measurements (criteria or indicators, such as infant mortality, 
mortality from malaria, etc.), agree on a process to decide which of 
these indicators should be investigated in the PHC review, and then 
make a detailed study of the pertinent administrative and scientific 
issues. If, for example, mortality from malaria is one of the selected 
issues, then drug delivery systems would need to be examined in detail. 
It should be borne in mind that mortality data cannot be obtained from 
the survey questionnaires, and that they will have to be obtained from 
centrally available data. 

Once the existing data have been evaluated and initial discussions 
have been held with top-level ministry officials, it should be possible to 
form a precise idea of what the review process can and should 
accomplish. It may be primarily an exercise dealing with policy 
analysis and development, a data-based technical review to monitor 
programme advances, an outcome-oriented comprehensive evaluation 
of one or more PHC component programmes, or a combination of 
these. Once the scope of work for the review has been established, 
specific objectives should be laid down and discussed with national 
policy-makers, the steering committee and other team members. 


Additional information required 


When the objectives of the review have been defined, and the existing 
information has been collected and analysed, the real design work 
begins with identification of the type of additional information to be 
gathered during the review. This step cannot be conducted in a 
cursory manner; the information needed must be defined exactly. As 
previously mentioned, specific indicators should be identified prior to 
the data collection phase, and decisions made on how they will be used 
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in the analysis. The following points should be considered, within the 


ministry of health and other sectors, for each aspect of PHC to be 
reviewed: 


® sovernment policy regarding the particular aspect; 
@ existing plans for implementing the policy; 

@ available resources for carrying out these plans; 

* 


the minimum data that need to be collected for a reliable assess- 
ment of coverage and use of health services; 


the need for an assessment of the quality of service delivery; 


e whether the impact of the component on the health status of the 
target population is to be measured. 


Levels of the health and social System from which additional data 
should be collected 


In general, health systems are established on a hierarchical] basis, the 
“lowest” level being the community and the “highest” the centre. In 
order to understand PHC and its problems fully, it is necessary to 
gather selected data at all levels, both inside and outside the health 
sector. It is the job of those planning the review to determine from 
which levels, and to what extent, additional information is needed in 
order to arrive at informed conclusions regarding the functioning of 
PHC. 

One level of inquiry outside the health system must receive special 
attention—the household level. The individual household is the unit 
on which PHC is usually centred. It is only at this level that the use 
and impact of health and other services (e.g., nutrition, education, 
credit schemes) can be accurately determined. Household charac- 
teristics are strongly influenced by village or community factors. The 
survey should be designed to address the issue of equity in the 
allocation of resources to communities with different geographical, 
structural, or racial characteristics. 


The sampling scheme 
Cluster samples 


The two-stage cluster-sample survey method popularized by EPI has 
been used in previous PHC reviews (see Annex 1). It was designed to 
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measure immunization coverage and the incidence of, and mortality 
from, diarrhoeal diseases. Caution must be used when this survey 
method is applied to measurements or questions for which it was not 
originally intended. Details of alternative sampling procedures are 
provided in Annex I. 

Decisions about choosing a sample of households or individuals 
from which data are to be collected must be constrained by what is 
feasible within the time allocated and the budget available. Within 
these constraints, it is important to identify and define clearly the 
basic sampling unit, which for PHC surveys will usually be the 
household. The necessity for speed and economy usually rules out the 
selection of simple random samples of households, and some form of 
cluster sampling will be adopted using natural groupings of house- 
holds, such as villages or communities. For reasons of cost or shortage 
of time, it will often be necessary to introduce other stages of sam- 
pling. For example, districts may be chosen first, then villages within 
districts, and finally households within villages (multistage sampling). 

The methods of data collection and analysis described in Annex 1 
will provide unbiased estimates of population variables. When an 
estimate is unbiased, it is possible to assess the degree of uncertainty 
in the estimated value by means of the standard error (S.E.). Roughly 
speaking, it is 95% certain that the true value of a population 
parameter will lie inside the interval: 


(estimate — 2S.E.) to (estimate + 2S.E.). 


This interval is known as the 95% confidence interval. 

The precision of estimates made from the survey will depend on the 
size of the sample, the amount of clustering, and the item for which the 
value is being estimated. All other things being equal, the larger the 
sample, the more precise any estimate will be (in other words, the 
smaller the S.E.). However, for the same total sample size, a survey of a 
large number of clusters with few households in each will give more 
precise results than a survey of a smaller number of clusters each with 
a larger number of households. 

For example, a survey in which 300 mothers are interviewed will 
usually give more precise estimates than one in which 200 mothers are 
interviewed. Furthermore, if the 300 are distributed as 50 clusters 
of 6 mothers, the estimates will be more precise than if they were dis- 
tributed as 30 clusters of 10. 

On the other hand, a larger sample size and more clusters (even if 
somewhat smaller) will lead to an increased workload, which in turn 
means increased costs and time. As the resources available for a PHC 
review will be strictly limited, total sample size 1s usually a few 
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hundred, spread over some tens of clusters. It is most convenient to 
pick a cluster size that can be covered in half a day or one full day’s 
work. 

Sometimes, the sample sizes required for different items in the same 
survey may differ greatly. For example, a survey on immunization may 
require a sample size of 200 children aged 12-23 months (or 800 
households), whereas a survey on diarrhoea morbidity may require a 
sample size of 1500 children aged 0-2 years (or 3000 households) to get 
results of comparable precision. In this case, the larger value of 3000 
for the overall sample size would be taken to satisfy both criteria. 
However, this would mean that about four times as much information 
would be collected as was needed for the question on immunization. If 
sufficient resources were available, this would not be a problem, as it 
would give a more precise estimate, but, in practice, it may be more 
sensible to take a subsample for the immunization question. In other 
words, only every fourth child, aged 12-23 months, found in the survey 
would be included in the sample. This would save time and effort, but 
would necessitate more complex instructions for the interviewers, and 
so should be used with caution. 


Stratified samples 

Suppose that a country is divided into a small number of regions—on 
an administrative or ecological basis, for example. Then a stratified 
sample can be obtained by selecting samples independently from each 
of the regions. The size and structure of the samples should be decided 
separately for each region and may vary. Each stratum should be 
considered as a separate survey and the precision calculated for that 
region. The precision of the overall national estimate will then be 
somewhat better than that for any single region. 

Stratified samples can be obtained even when only some of the 
regions in the country are chosen. This will occur when regions are 
selected purposively. In this case, the survey cannot be representative 
of the country as a whole. However, it can be considered that the 
regions actually chosen are the “country” of interest in the survey and 
that the sample is a stratified sample of this “country” to which the 
results can be generalized. 

While it is important to take care over the size and structure of the 
sample, it is equally important to keep in mind the goals of a PHC 
review; statistical considerations should not be allowed to override 
them. The prime consideration at all times is whether the data to be 
collected using a particular sampling scheme will be useful. That in 
turn has to be measured against the goals of the data collection, and 
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the resources and options available. It will rarely be a question of one 
method being completely ‘correct’? while another is completely 
“wrong’’. It is more likely to be a choice between the more and the less 
efficient, and sometimes between doing something not very well or 
doing nothing at all. 

The following are final considerations related to sampling: 


e Theselection of the sampling scheme is a prerequisite for determin- 
ing the personnel needed for the field-work phase, during which 
enough staff must be on hand to complete the work within the 
designated time. Estimates of staff required can be made only when 
the number of sites to be visited and their relative accessibility are 
known. Only after the sampling scheme has been defined and the 
staff needs determined can transportation requirements and 
budgetary needs be fixed. 


e Before any data are collected, it is important to be sure that they 
can be analysed in accordance with the purpose of the survey and 
using the chosen sampling scheme. At this early stage (before data 
collection begins), some thought should also be devoted to methods 
of data presentation, such as the tables and graphs that will be 
needed. 


Designing the survey questionnaires 


At this stage, the nature of the survey should be precisely defined by 
specifying the additional data to be collected. The team should prob- 
ably include at least one individual with technical expertise in the 
area of survey design and analysis. 

For a PHC review, it is necessary to balance the breadth of each 
questionnaire against the depth, the desire for quantitative data 
analysis against the need for general policy analysis, and the flexibil- 
ity afforded by open-ended and opinion-type questions against the 
clarity and simplicity of more structured, closed questions. In most 
instances, the final survey questionnaire will reflect a combination of 
all these concerns. 

All the questions in the questionnaires need to be unambiguous 
and worded in a way that the respondent can understand (taking into 
consideration the different types of respondents to be interviewed at 
different levels). The household-level survey should be composed pri- 
marily of questions to which simple answers (e.g., yes or no) can be 


given. 
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The design of methods and formats for data collection will be 
facilitated if there is a clear idea, in advance, of how the data will be 
presented in the review report. Dummy summary tables should 
be constructed before the questionnaire is designed (see Table 5). 
Analysis is facilitated if the questionnaires are designed in sections 
covering particular programmes, which can be separated and analysed 
in parallel. Each section of an individual questionnaire must then 
carry the same identification code. 


Table 5. Presentation of Survey findings 


A. Immunization coverage indicators according to province 


Province ni, * DPT 1(%) Polio 3°(%) nn,” TT 2°(%) 
A 450 82 34 180 8.6 
B 438 76 30 176 10.3 
C 462 68 28 206 15.2 
D 502 53 18 219 8.1 
E 488 61 23 231 11.8 
F 523 43 17 244 6.7 
G 556 34 12 281 7.5 


nN, = no. of children of target age 


DOPT1 = diphtheria-pertussis-tetanus vaccine, first dose 
Polio 3 = poliomyelitis vaccine. third dose 


n, = NO, of women who had given birth in past 12 months 


” TT2 = tetanus toxoid, second dose 

Note: For data as important as this. it may be desirable to show the 95% contidence limits of the sample in the table 
itself, 1e., 82 + 65%, 15.2 + 46%. etc if So, {he data should be shown in two tables. one for OPT 1 and polio 3, and one 
for TT2, in order to avoid overcrowding the table 


ao g 


B. Programmes represented in health centres 


eC 


Province® % of health centres with programmes on: 
—_ 
Nutrition Family Maternal and Diarrhoeal immunization 


planning child health diseases 


A 100 97 83 93 100 
B 97 86 93 83 97 
C 93 100 88 ss) 93 
D 97 83 78 79 81 
E 88 71 73 63 81 
F 86 93 37 53 77 
G 55 34 52 68 75 


* 30 health centres per province 
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Field testing of survey questionnaires 


The field testing of survey questionnaires is essential, even if the 
questionnaires have been used before. Such testing should be carried 
out some weeks before the field teams are trained, and should aim to: 


(a) confirm the suitability of the package of survey questionnaires, 
paying particular attention to clarity and the time required to 
complete the data collection; 

(b) confirm the feasibility of using the entire package of question- 
naires in a given geographical area; 

(c) determine whether materials to be used in the community (the 
forms for the community health worker, traditional birth at- 
tendants, local leaders, and households) need to be translated into 
a local language to ensure standardization. 


The purpose of the field test is to uncover and correct flaws in the 
questionnaires, in order to ensure that the data collected are reliable 
and accurate. The data summary forms for field analysis of survey data 
should also be tested at this point. 


Training of the survey teams 


As already discussed, the survey team should include both senior 
officials from the ministries involved and local people with a knowl- 
edge of the areas being surveyed. The people who will administer the 
questionnaires will have to be trained in both general interview 
techniques and the use of the specific questionnaires. Each question 
needs to be reviewed for clarity, to make sure that the answers 
obtained will be reliable, will provide the desired information, and will 
mean the same thing to all of the interviewers and interviewees. 
Special emphasis needs to be given to the questionnaires to be used at 
the household level, since at this level, large numbers of interviews 
will be carried out for the purposes of statistical analysis. Ideally, a 
manual (or at least a set of instructions) should be given to the 
interviewers together with the questionnaires. The manual could be 
developed during the pretesting of the questionnaires and should 
explain how each question should be asked, i.e., the wording to be 
used, whether answers should be prompted or not, whether alternative 
answers should be read out by the interviewer, whether only one or 
more than one answer can be ticked, the nature of possible alternative 
answers and how the questionnaires should be completed accordingly, 
etc. It should be borne in mind that, if more than one type of question- 
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naire is being used at the household level (see pages 22-25), additional 
instructions wil] be needed. 


Training of interviewers should take place immediately before the 
field survey. It should include at least the following aspects: extensive 


Survey in context and to understand their responsibilities, and to 
motivate them for their assignment in this important exercise. 
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9. Field data collection 


The field-work phase is intended to be a short, but intensive, part of the 
review, implemented by all or part of the review team. It consists of the 
steps described below. 


Site visits and surveys at provincial, district, 
and community levels 


In past reviews, the effectiveness of the data collection activity during 
the site visit has depended on: 


e The ability of each survey team to collect reliable and consistent 
data—this necessitates a full understanding of individual and 
group responsibilities, as well as familiarity with the question- 
naires. 


cy > detailed schedule for each day’s activities, not only for the 
interviewers, but also for the supervisors. This is particularly 
important at the household level, as interviewers should visit 
homes at times when interruption of the daily routine of the family 
will be minimal and, of course, when the parents are at home. The 
best times, i.e., early in the morning or in the evening, are often 
not the most convenient for members of the survey team. 


e The provision of some type of service (for example, distribution of 
antimalarial drugs or packets of oral rehydration salts, providing 
that these are normally available at health posts or centres) as part 
of the survey effort. These activities can demonstrate, both to the 
community and to the participating local health workers, the 
proper method for performing such tasks. In this way, the survey 1s 
used as a training device. 

The importance of strict supervision cannot be overemphasized. 
Supervisors should spend most of their time in the field. Helpful 
activities include: 

e re-surveying a random sample of households (or health workers, 
etc.) and cross-checking the results against those of the original 
interviewers, 

e collecting corroborative data wherever possible (e.g., checking for 
the presence of a BCG scar to confirm a child’s immunization 
history); 
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introduction 


Once collected, the data must be organized in preparation for an in- 
depth analysis. On the basis of the analysis, a preliminary report 
should be prepared followed by a full report of the review procedures, 
findings, and conclusions, including recommendations for modifica- 
tions to the national primary health care plan (as well as the plans of 
related sectors) and their implementation. The last stage in the review 
process is for national policy-makers to elaborate a detailed plan of 
action for implementing the final recommendations of the review 
team. 


Full analysis of existing and new data 


Ideally, the analytical process will have been worked out in advance 
by the technical committee. Once the information to be collected is 
known, dummy tables and graphs can be drawn up and the appropriate 
data added as soon as they are assembled. This is a worthwhile, time- 
saving step that is highly recommended. If computers are to be used, 
technical personnel should be prepared to use them and should know 
exactly what is expected of them. 

The compilation and analysis of the data should be carried out by 
the review team, including the senior programme officers. Their in- 
volvement ensures that they will understand and appreciate the 
results. Data analysis should be carried out promptly, and the results 
presented to the entire team in a clear and understandable fashion. 
With regard to the presentation of data, those analysing the data 
should be selective in their choice of material to be presented in the 
main body of the final report, it should always be judged in terms of the 


original objectives of the study. 


Preparation of a preliminary report 


A preliminary report should be prepared by the review team as quickly 
as possible and should include summaries of the relevant data, inter- 


pretations and findings derived from the summaries, and, most impor- 
tant, a list of recommendations, which should be given a prominent 
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position at the beginning of the report. The rationale behind each 
recommendation should be discussed in the text, using data to support 
the conclusions reached. Data should be presented in clear and under- 
standable tables and graphs. The consequences of acting on each 
recommendation should be presented and discussed, with an indi- 
cation of their relative priorities. 


Preparation of a plan of action 


One of the most valuable outcomes of a review is a plan of action for 
implementing short-term solutions. This plan might be prepared by the 
technical committee or by the steering committee, if it has been active 
in overseeing the review, or by both. Whatever the circumstances, a 
post-review meeting of top-level government officials should be held to 
discuss and—it is to be hoped—endorse the action plan. One possible 
format for presenting an action plan to the participants at the post- 
review meeting is presented below. 


eee 


Programme Target Problem Proposed Estimated Person to Date to 
objective solution resource take action begin/end 
needs 


eee 


———————— 


In setting time-frames for the implementation of recommendations, 
potential causes of delay, e.g., necessary changes in legislation, should 
be taken into account. It will be useful to set approximate deadlines, 
even for actions that depend on sectors other than health. Such a plan 
can be used, among other things, in the preparation of a 5-year health 
plan, in human resources planning, in developing training curricula, 
and in formulating proposals for external collaboration. 


Presentation and discussion of initial findings and 
recommendations (post-review meeting) 


All the findings and recommendations of the review should be pre- 


sented to the appropriate decision-makers before the team is dis- 
banded. The date for a formal meeting at which the review findings can 
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be presented to the appropriate high-level government officials should 
be set during the planning phase. The recommendations and the 
proposed plan of action, as established by national review team 
members, should be presented and discussed. 


Preparation and presentation of the final report 


The final report can be prepared in the weeks after the field visit, and 
does not require the entire team to remain on site. It is important to 
prepare a formal report to create a record of the review, to provide a 
tool for those charged with implementing the recommendations of the 
review, and as a basis for subsequent PHC reviews. The review is not 
complete until the final document has been prepared and distributed to 
the interested parties, and one person should be assigned responsi- 
bility for seeing that this is done. 


Report strategy 


The aim of a PHC review is to appraise the explicit policies of a 
country with regard to PHC, to analyse strategies for implementing 
these policies, and to ascertain the extent to which the policy and 
strategies have been translated into action throughout the country. 
The report must therefore be directed first at performance, indicating 
clearly how national health policies and strategies are being imple- 
mented, the conditions that facilitate progress, and above all the 
problems of implementation. The second and even more important aim 
of the report must be to assess the appropriateness of the health 
policies and strategies in the light of what has happened in the recent 
past and what is likely to happen in the foreseeable future. The report 
must not only show the health impact of previous health develop- 
ments, but also indicate possible future effects of prevailing and 
planned policies and resources. Therefore, it is usually preferable, 
from the point of view of the end users of the report, such as high-level 
decision-makers and programme managers, for related information 
from different levels of the survey to be gathered and analysed to- 
gether and for the report to be organized around key issues and topics 
cutting across the levels. 

The assessment of achievements or disappointments over the past 
few years should be relatively straightforward, if appropriate data 
have been collected, especially in such key areas as resources. To this 
end, those analysing the data should try to separate the important 
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The size of the PHC review report is an important consideration. 
Since both the complexity of the health system and the extent of the 
PHC review itself will vary from country to country, it is not possible 
to provide firm guidance on size. However, the report is primarily 
intended for the eyes of national decision-makers. It should therefore 
be concise and present its message clearly and simply; it should also be 
eye-catching. 

A sample list of contents for a report is presented in Table 6. 


Suggestions for data analysis and presentation 


e Results of primary health care reviews should be presented accord- 
ing to both administrative level (i.e., central, provincial, district, 
health centre, and community), and programme area or issue (1.e., 
policy, planning, organization, finance, MCH, EPI, malaria con- 
trol, etc.). 


e Where rapid initial tabulation is of prime importance, presentation 
according to level may be easiest. However, it should be noted that 
in this case important linkages between related events within 
programme or management areas at different levels may be over- 
looked. 


e Those analysing the data should be selective in their choice of 
material to be presented in the main body of the final report. Data 
must always be judged in terms of the original objectives of the 
study. 


e The data should be examined for results that distinguish between 
areas that require action and those that do not. For example, if 
over 90% of health centres in each province have completed their 
plans of action, it is quite appropriate simply to say “nearly all 
health centres have completed their plans of action”, without 
presenting the individual statistics. Attention in the report can 
then be focused on the more discriminating indicators of how such 
plans are being implemented. 
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Table 6. Sample list of contents for a PHC review report 


Executive summary (major findings and recommendations) 
Section 1. Introduction 
Background 
Objectives of the review 
The review process (summary of study design and methodology) 
Section 2. Findings of assessment 
Policy and strategies 
Current policy 
Community involvement 
Other sectors related to health 
Resource analysis 
Health facilities 
Health personnel 
Budget 
Management and support activities 
Organization and management 
Health information system 
Logistics and transport 
PHC elements 
EPI 
CDD 
MCH 
Others 
Section 3. Conclusions and recommendations 
Possible annexes 


1. Details of sample design and methods, including examples of each ques- 


tionnaire 
2. List of places surveyed 
3. Names of survey team members and interviewers 


4. Tabulation of detailed findings of questions not presented in full in body of 


report 


5. Summary of standard errors of important survey estimates not included in 


body of report 


i ee oe 


3 EEO 


e As far as possible, tables of data should follow a consistent pattern 
throughout the report. For example, if information is to be pre- 
sented by province, provinces should always be listed in the same 
order, ina vertical column on the left of the table, unless there is a 
particular reason to present them in a different order or across the 


top of the table instead. Similarly, the location of information 
about sample size and use of absolute numbers and/or percentages 
should be similar in all tables, unless there are clear reasons to do 
otherwise. 


In the body of the report, tables should be limited in size with 
entries well spaced out for easy reading and interpretation. In 
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general, they should not have more than 7 columns of data. It is 
often best to select only a few items of information from the 
questionnaire to illustrate a particular conclusion. It is never 
appropriate to try to include all the information collected in the 
survey in the body of the report. It is the responsibility of the 
analytical team to select only items that illustrate the most import- 
ant findings of the survey. Full details can be included in annexes, 
if they are likely to be of interest to some readers. 


Graphs and diagrams should be used where possible to present 
results. Often much more information can be presented in a graph 
than in a table, and a graph is usually more easily understood (see 
Fig. 4 and 5, pages 56 and 61). 


Where only a few numbers illustrate a relevant point, these can be 
presented in the text, without including all the related numbers in a 
table. If a full set of data is needed to illustrate the point, it is better 


to put it in a table rather than list a long series in the text. In this . 


case, an explanatory text should refer to the appropriate table, 
which should preferably be situated on the same page for easy 
reference. Data presented in full in the body of the report should 
not be duplicated in the annexes. Where more details are given in 
the annexes, it is useful to refer to the relevant annex in the text. 


Numbers should be presented only to the level of precision justified 
by their standard errors. In general, this means that percentages 
should normally be given to the nearest whole number, and only 
exceptionally—with small figures perhaps—to the nearest tenth of 
one percent. Standard errors should be reported to the same level 
of precision as the data to which they refer, i.e., to the nearest 
whole number for most cases. 


Standard errors need not be given for all, or even most, of the 
figures in the report. But they should be included for the most 
critical information regarding key indicators. This may be some 
10-20% of the data in the body of the report. 


If there is likely to be wide interest in the detailed analysis of the 


‘household survey information, it may be useful to include sum- 


maries of the results for the main variables by cluster in an annex. 
In any case, some analysis of the variance among clusters could be 
carried out in order to determine the extent of clustering for 
critical indicators, and simplify the estimation of standard errors. 
This information can then be included in the annex with other 
details of sample design and methodology. 
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Follow-up 


The steering committee and each responsible agency should be aware 
of the reforms identified as necessary by the review, the body to be in 
charge of carrying them out, and the date by which they should be 
achieved. One issue that should be discussed at the post-review 


meeting is the plan for monitoring the actions to be taken on the 


recommendations of the review. Such follow-up might be achieved 


through periodic meetings of the participants 1n the post-review 
meeting, or of the steering committee, to review progress. Programme 
officers in areas affected by the plan should be asked to respond to the 
recommendations. The routine health information (surveillance) sys- 
tem could be improved and used to monitor regularly the parameters 


collected during the review. 
The executive summary O 

distributed, especially to the pla 
The final task of the team s 

primary health care review. 


f the PHC review should be widely 


ces included in the survey. 
hould be to set a date for the next 
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4. Summary of PHC review sequence 


Planning 
A. Administrative B. Technical 


Decide to undertake review 
Assign responsibility for review 
Identify participating agencies 
Establish a preliminary timetable 


Secure financial support Review current PHC policies 
and plans 
Form review team —— Review existing informa- 
tion 
__ Establish detailed review 
objectives 


— Determine additional in- 
formation needed 
Make logistic arrangements to — Specify levels of the 
initiate work of review team health and social systems 
from which data will be 
collected 
— Design sampling proce- 
dure 
— Design survey question- 
naires and method of ana- 
lysis 
Make logistic arrangements for data — Field test questionnaires 
collection; announce the field survey 
Assign staff to survey teams 
Arrange training and work facilities 
Procure supplies and equipment — Train survey teams 
Assign analytical and reporting tasks; 
decide on contents of preliminary and 
final reports 
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SUMMARY 


Field data collection 


Make field visits, including supervision for quality assurance 
Perform preliminary data analysis in the field 


Synthesis of data 


f alyse data 
Prepare preliminary report, including data summaries, findings, and 


recommendations, and indication of unpublished or unanalysed data 
available from the survey 

Formulate plan of action for solutions 

Present preliminary report to policy-makers (post-review meeting) 
Prepare final report 


Follow-up: 
— distribute executive summary, especially to places surveyed; 


— monitor actions taken on recommendations; 
— set date for next PHC review. 
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At the national level, the work for a PHC review involves the collec- 
tion and review of existing data prior to the collection of field data. In 
order to complete the preparatory phase of this review, two kinds of 
information should be collected, analysed, and summarized. The first 
is quantitative data, the treatment of which involves, for the most 
part, displaying available figures 1n tables and graphs. These data are 
well suited to statistical treatment and can be easily communicated. 
However, quantitative data may not be available to answer all the 
questions that a review should raise, and even those available may not 
be of good quality. 

In order to probe problems regarding the planning and imple- 
mentation of health programmes, it is frequently necessary to inter- 
view the people who are most familiar with the situation. The sub- 
jective (qualitative) data obtained from these individuals may be more 
difficult to analyse, but in many situations there is no alternative. 
Conducting interviews properly, in order to obtain the desired 1n- 
formation, 1s an art. A great deal of thought should be given to the 
questions to be asked, the order in which they will be asked, and the 
way in which each question will be framed. Because quantitative and 
subjective data will be collected from various sources, it is essential to 
indicate the source of each piece of information. Furthermore, the 
original documents from which the data have been abstracted should 
be available for review when the entire team is assembled. 

If a PHC component programme, such as the Expanded Programme 
on Immunization (EPI), has recently been the subject of a separate 
evaluation, it 1s not necessary to include it in detail in the PHC review. 
Instead, the recommendations from the evaluation should be reviewed 
and comments made regarding the extent to which the recommenda- 
tions have been implemented. If some or all of the recommendations 
have not been implemented, the reasons should be discussed and 
suggestions made as tO whether or not the recommendations should be 
modified. 

This part of the review 1S essentially the responsibility of the 
individuals who are organizing the review and should be completed 
prior to assembling the team. For a complete review of primary health 
care activities in a country, 4 great deal of information must be 
collected and considered. It is essential that enough time is allowed for 
this task. It 1s equally important that at least one person is assigned on 
a full-time basis to do the work. The output of this phase 1s a report, 
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based on the information available, on the state of the national 

primary health care system, and a series of recommendations on the 

specific issues on which the data collection in the field should focus. It 

would be entirely appropriate, in welcoming the team members, to 

present at least the major findings of this report, which would serve to 
define the scope of work for the rest of the review process. 
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1. Background information 


Background information is needed to guide the team members, and the 
other persons involved, who might not be familiar with the sociodemo- 
graphic and administrative characteristics and the essential health 
indicators of the country. The outcome of any previous PHC review 
should also be thoroughly reviewed. 

In order to determine trends and changes, annual data collected 
over a period of several years, if available, should be tabulated. 
Graphic presentation of trends is always useful, and several indicators 
can be included in the same graph. However, it is advisable to keep 
graphs simple so that they can be easily interpreted. The sources of all 
the data should be indicated. 

Regional and subregional data, if available, are more useful than 
national figures, since the purpose is to identify potentially under- 
served populations. 


Administrative and health divisions 


Administrative and health divisions should be provided with maps 
of the country. The geographical areas to be reviewed should be 
indicated. 


Population 


A table should be prepared showing the size of the national population 
and selected segments of the population. A population pyramid may be 
useful to illustrate age and sex distributions (see Fig. 1). Regional 
populations should be described, and it may also be necessary to 
indicate district populations. The levels of the health system (e-g-, 


region, district) chosen for comparison in the review will also deter- 
mine the divisions for which population data will be required. Popula- 
tion data are usually readily available within the country from the 
ministries of health and planning, from the census bureau, or from the 


central statistics bureau. 
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1964 Age (years) 1980 
90 
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QA 
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40 30 20 10 0 10 20 30 40 40 30 20 10 0 10 20 30 40 


Population in thousands 


Fig. 1. Examples of population pyramids (Shanghai County, China) 


From: Xu Su-En. Health statistics of the People’s Republic of China. In: Halstead, $.B. et al. ed., Good nealin al low cos! 
New York. Rockefeller Foundation, 1985 


Health indicators 


It is desirable to use health indicators that have been chosen for the 
national health-for-all strategy, if they are available. However, other 
indicators can also be used as deemed appropriate (see Table 7). Efforts 
should always be made to collect data in such a way that trends and 
regional values are presented (Table 8). The reasons for any regional 
differences in health parameters should be investigated in the review. 

If there is a marked difference in, for example, infant mortality rate 
(IMR) between urban and rural areas, this should be examined and the 
reasons discussed. 


Recommendations of previous PHC reviews 


If a PHC review has been carried out previously, a brief report of the 
major recommendations should be provided. The report should indi- 
cate the recommendations that have been followed and those that 
have not. It might also be useful to review these with the team 
involved in the earlier review and to have a brainstorming session on 
the recommendations, especially to find out whether and why they 


were or were not feasible. This will prevent the present review team 
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Table 7. Examples of national health indicators (19.. to 19..) 


Crude birth rate 
Crude death rate 
Infant mortality rate 
(under 1 year) 
Child mortality rate 
(1-4 years) 
Maternal mortality rate 
Literacy rate 
male 


female 


Table 8. Dummy table for comparison of regional/district health indicators 


Region or district Crude birth rate Crude death rate Infant mortality rate 
(CBR) (CDR) (IMR) 


es) tenia Sl 


Urban Rural Urban Rural Urban Rural 


from repeating the same recommendations without a thorough know- 
ledge of their feasibility. 


Milestones in PHC implementation 


In order to complete the background information for the review, it will 
be useful to illustrate some of the milestones that have been achieved 
in the development of the national PHC system. Examples of such 
milestones are: formation of a national health council or similar body; 
formation of an intersectoral PHC coordinating body; sensitization of 
parliamentarians; changes in structure of ministry of health head- 
quarters, decentralization, policy pronouncements; changes 1n legisla- 
tion; changes 1n the medical student curriculum; changes 1n the 
student nurse basic training curriculum, and _ establishment of 
new cadres of health workers (e-8-» supervisors of community health 


workers). 
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2. Health policy, organization, 
and resources 


It is essential for the team to assess the appropriateness of the policies 
and the adequacy of both the organization and the resources with 
which the national PHC strategies are being implemented. It is also 
important to try to identify any managerial inconsistencies and bottle- 
necks that tend to hinder PHC implementation. The main sources of 
information for this purpose will be the decision-making health off- 
cials, e.g., permanent secretary, chief medical officer, and their equi- 
valents in the ministries of education, agriculture, planning, finance, 
and other relevant sectors. The team will obtain this information 
mainly through interviews and review of documents. 


National health policy 


An attempt should be made to define the policy context within which 
the entire PHC review will be conducted. Issues to be raised include 
whether there is a national body for health policy formulation and 
who the members are (give names and/or designations), and the nature 
of the main factors that have been considered in formulating health 
policies, e.g., epidemiological factors, subpopulations at risk, existing 
inequities in health service accessibility. 

The team should also discover whether there is a document or 
legislation spelling out policy directives and whether there is a stated 
policy on the following questions: 


e equity in health care (universal access according to need); 
e coverage by health services; 

e prevention of disease and promotion of good health; 

e intersectoral activities in relation to health; 

e decentralization; 

e strengthening of the health infrastructure; 


@ community involvement. 
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POLICY, ORGANIZATION AND RESOURCES 


Contributions to health from other sectors and agencies 


The policies and programmes of certain key sectors, such as agricul- 
ture, education, information, water, public works, etc., which are part 
of the national development plan, can have a great impact on the 
health of the people. These policies may not have any specific health 
objectives, but nevertheless produce an impact on health that is 
sometimes even more significant than the health sector’s contribution. 
Examples include national strategies to combat poverty, emphasis on 
industrialization and urbanization, improvement of female literacy, 
rural job creation, and food pricing policy. These programmes are 
clearly the responsibility of sectors other than health, but unavoid- 
ably affect health in either a positive or a negative way. 

It is suggested that the following questions should be asked to 
obtain core information from all relevant sectors. Note also the name 
and the function of the person responding. 


e Are you aware of the national goal of health for all by the year 
2000? If so, what is your sector’s contribution towards the achieve- 
ment of this goal, e-8., specific programmes developed (describe 
what they are and for whom) or reorientation/strengthening of the 
health component of existing programmes? If not, does your sector 


contribute (or know of a contribution that it could make) towards 
improving the health status of the population? (If so, specify.) 


e Do you consider the health aspects of the programmes of your 
sector during the planning phase? (If so, give an example.) Do you 
request technical advice on the health implications of your pro- 
grammes during this planning phase? Have you received the tech- 
nical help requested? If so, could you give some concrete examples, 
including from whom you received technical help? 


e Ifyou did (or do) not seek advice from the ministry of health, why 
not? (Reasons might include, for example, that the person believes 
there are no health implications in the programmes/projects, or 

that the ministry of health should be brought in only when health- 
specific problems arise.) 


e Do you have any suggestions for establishing or improving links 
with the ministry of health? If so, how, in which areas, and during 
which phase of your sector's planning? Do you believe the ministry 

of health can contribute to your sector’s objectives and pro- 
grammes? (If so, specify.) 

Additional specific questions 1n relation to health should be formu- 

lated for the various sectors, and visits to these sectors should be 
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arranged to obtain the answers. The answers must be sought from 


policy-makers in the respective ministry (director-general, under- 


pas etc.). Examples of issues that might be raised are given 
elow. 


Ministry of education 


In general, the education sector can have health objectives in the 
following four areas: (a) the teaching of health as a subject in schools; 
(b) the delivery of health services in schools, e.g., subsidized meals; 
(c) the school serving as an example of a healthy environment (water, 
sanitation); (d) paying special attention to vulnerable groups by 
promoting female literacy, girls’ attendance, etc. 

To analyse the role of the education sector, you might wish to use 
some of the following questions: 


e Do you have specific health information/education in the school 
curricula? Are the topics related to the priority health problems of 
the country? (If so, specify.) Did the ministry of health provide you 
with the technical information required to develop the health 
education component in your curricula? Is there a programme for 
training teachers in health education? 


e What standards for environmental health measures are provided in 
your schools, e.g., for the supply of safe water and latrines? What 
measures related to the health services do you provide in your 
schools, e.g., immunization, school meals, growth monitoring, fam- 
ily life/sex education, first-aid training and kits, sport/physical 
training, periodic health examinations, screening for disability, 
and integration of the handicapped? Are there norms and stand- 
ards for all the above? Have these norms been developed by: the 
ministry of education alone, the ministry of education in collabora- 
tion with the ministry of health, or the ministry of health alone? 


e Do schoolchildren participate in health activities in their com- 
munities? (If so, give a concrete example.) Do you have a policy and 
a programme for promotion of female literacy? Does it have a 
health education component? (If so, specify.) 


Ministry of agriculture 


The agriculture sector can also have both positive and negative health 
impacts. For example, it might provide work, income, and nutritious 
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food, all of which are positive; negative impacts might result from 
irrigation projects, the use of pesticides, or programmes that are not 
aimed at reducing inequities. The following are some examples of 
questions that might be asked: 


e ls malnutrition a priority problem in the country? If so, which 
groups are most affected, and where are they located? Does your 
sector carry out specific activities to solve this problem? (If so, 
specify.) Do you have any specific activities with health targets? (If 
so, specify.) Are these activities carried out by the ministry of 
agriculture alone? If not, which other ministry or sector collabor- 
ates and in which activities? 


e Do you have an intersectoral mechanism with respect to food and 
nutrition that brings together key sectors involved with the minis- 
try of agriculture? (If so, describe members or committees to whom 
they report, and the matters with which they deal.) 


e Do you train field workers in nutrition? (If so, describe their 
activities.) What is your policy for crop promotion—cash crops or 
food crops? Is there a food pricing policy? (If so, specify.) Is there a 
programme to promote the use of pesticides? If so, how is it 
controlled? Have irrigation schemes been developed for certain 
parts of the country? If so, how has the health impact been dealt 
with? 


Ministries dealing with industry, housing, and the environment 


The sector dealing with the environment serves as another important 
example to be considered in the review. Some of the questions that 
could be asked of a policy-maker from the ministry concerned are: 


e Is there any legislation regarding industries that cause environ- 
mental pollution? (If so, specify.) Is a surveillance system available 
for environmental pollution? (If so specify.) Is there any policy 
regarding health care for workers in industry? (If so, specify.) Is 
there a special housing programme for the poor, particularly in the 
urban areas? Is there a programme to provide financial subsidies or 
loans for community activities to improve housing? Do you and the 
ministry of health consult with each other on the above activities? 
Do you collaborate with other sectors on the above activities? If so, 
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Ministry of information 


If it were to use its potential effectively, the information sector could 
play a very powerful role in tackling the health problems of a country. 


In order to analyse the present situation, the following are some of the 
questions that might be asked: 


e What are the major health problems in the country? Who are the 
most affected, e.g., age group, geographical area, urban/rural? 
What is the source of this information? Have you developed any 
programmes to inform the public of these problems and to develop 
greater awareness? If so, can you give specific examples of the 
programmes developed, the media used, and the target population 
reached? Do you have regular media programmes on health issues? 
If so, which issues were dealt with during the last 6 months? How 
often? Who provides you with technical guidance on the health 
information that you diffuse, e.g., ministry of health, universities, 
research institutions, NGOs, others? What are your suggestions for 
increasing public awareness of health problems and their pre- 
vention? 


The next thing to be assessed is whether any mechanism exists at the 
central level whereby health aspects can be brought to the attention of 
different sectors, when they are formulating their policies and plans. 
For example, is there any mechanism for the joint formulation of 
national policies and plans? Which sectors, NGOs, and voluntary 
agencies are involved? How often are they supposed to meet and how 
often do they meet? Have they been considering health aspects in the 
formulation of their policies and plans, or is there an intersectoral 
coordinating mechanism specifically for health development? Are 
there permanent coordinating bodies at the regional, district, or 
community level? 


Community involvement 


An attempt should be made to determine the extent to which central 
level tries to involve the community in PHC policy formulation and 
programme implementation. What policies and strategies for commu- 
nity involvement in health planning, if any, have been formulated in the 
national system of government? To what extent, and by which pro- 
cesses, are community priorities reflected in national programmes? 
Can the community influence the formulation of PHC policies through 
its members of parliament, the mass media, or specific associations? 
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What has been done to strengthen such arrangements and opportu- 
nities in order to increase the community’s voice in health affairs? What 
training has the ministry of health given to its personnel to prepare 
them for work with communities? Information about these aspects 
should be obtainable through discussion with senior health officials 
and other officers in the central offices of the other ministries. 


Organizational structure 


The structure of the ministry of health should be assessed to determine 
the extent to which it facilitates implementation of PHC. This includes 
looking at the management structures at the central level and tracing 
their linkages within and outside the health system. To this end, the 
team should examine an organizational chart of the ministry of health, 
including the central level structures. This chart should be attached to 
the report. (Fig. 2 and 3 are examples of charts of a department of 
health and a comprehensive health system, respectively.) 

Are the roles and responsibilities at central and district levels 


adequately defined? Is there adequate decentralization? Are there ig 
adequate mechanisms at appropriate levels for the coordination of ; 
13 
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Assistant 
Secretary, 
Training 


Assistant Secretary, 
Finance and 
Management Services 


Coordinator, 
Provincial 
Health Services 


Assistant 
Secretary, Mental 


Superintendent, 
Health Services 


General Hospital 


Coordinator, Assistant 
Nutrition Secretary, 
Disease 
Control 


Coordinator, 


Coordinator, Assistant 
Family 


Coordinator, 
Dental Secretary, 


Community 
Health 
Development 


Chief Nursing 
Officer, 
Nursing 
Services 


Health 


WHO 91332 


Health Environmental 
Services Health 


Fig. 2. Example of the organizational structure of a department of health 
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Ministry of Health 
Central hospital Department of Allied health services Water and sanitation 
Public Health training centre authority 


| Lisa es Regional health 
— services administration 
Regional hospital Regional office 
Senior community health worker 


Public health Water and Mobile team Health centre 
laboratory sanitation Community 


WHO 91333 


health worker 


Family health 
worker 


Fig. 3. Example of the organizational structure of a comprehensive health 
system 


technical support for PHC? Are the present procedures for commu- 
nicating policy decisions to managers at the regional and peripheral 
levels satisfactory? (Specify problems and indicate solutions.) What 
organizational changes should be introduced into existing structures 
in order to improve managerial effectiveness and efficiency? 


Budget and financing 


The team should examine available information on recurrent and 
capital health expenditures, in order to determine the trend in na- 
tional health budget jevels in relation to other national expenditures, 
and to establish whether there is a shift in the distribution of national 
health finances towards supporting PHC strategies. The percentage of 
the national budget allocated to health is a good indicator of national 
commitment to PHC, especially if health resources are redistributed in 
favour of the underserved (see Table 9). An attempt should be made to 
find out whether existing funds have been reallocated in favour of 
PHC, particularly for vulnerable groups. The team should inquire 
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Table 9. Dummy table to show national budget allocations and expenditures 
over past five years 


Ministry 19.. 19.. 19.. 19.. 19.. 
Est. Act. Est. Act. Est. Act. Est. Act. Est. Act. 
% % % YN % % *% % %~% % 


Health 
Education 
Defence 
Agriculture 
Water 
Information 
etc. 


Total national 


budget 

Est. = Approved estimates 

Act. = Actual expenditure 

% = Column as % of total national expenditure 

about measures being taken to increase efficiency in the management 
of available health finances. 

Most of the required information can be found in the national 
treasury, the national annual budget estimates, or the accounts divi- 
sion of the ministry of health. If data covering a number of years are 
available, it will be useful to present them graphically, in order, for 
example, to depict the trend in the health budget levels in relation to 
the national budget and those of other sectors, or the trend in how the 
health budget is divided according to level of service or geographical 
division. Table 10 and Fig. 4 illustrate how such data might be presented. 


Recurrent expenditure pattern 


What proportion of the health budget is allocated to staff salaries, in 
comparison with funds reserved for the purchase of goods and services 
to enable such staff to do their work effectively? Does the budget 
indicate equitable distribution and adequate attention to priority 
PHC programmes? A map showing per capita expenditure on health in 
each region is a powerful way of pointing out inequitable distribution 
of resources. Budgetary data can be tabulated to show regional and/or 
district distribution (see Table 11), as well as allocation according to 
programme (e.g, MCH, nutrition) or according to level of service (e.g., 
national or teaching hospitals, regional hospitals, basic health ser- 


vices). 
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Table 10. Dummy table to show trends in per capita health expenditure over 
the past five years 


19.. 19.. 19.. 19.. 19.. 


National health 
allocation per 
capita 


% annual 
inflation 


Per capita expenditure ($) 


WHO 91X34 


1975 1986 1967 1988 1989 1990 


Fig. 4. Per capita annual health expenditure 


The team should take a close look at who prepares the budget, who 
has the authority to transfer funds from one item to another, who is 
responsible for the disbursement of funds, and who is authorized to 
solicit and receive money directly from donors. This information has 
to be broken down according to level of service (permanent secretary, 
director of medical services, hospital authorities, regional and district 
authorities, etc.). What is the government policy on the mobilization of 
community resources for health? Is a fee-for-service or cost-recovery 
scheme in operation in the country? (If so, describe). Have there been 
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Table 11. Dummy table to show regional health expenditure per capita over 


Region 19.. 19.. 19.. 19.. 19.. % change 
19.. to 19.. 


EEE ae 


A 


Cc 
D 
etc. 


National 
uid take into 


Note: The team can use this type of table to assess equality in the distribution of budgetary finance, Dut sno 
account variation In need, if data on tre distribution of health problems are available 


any local studies on ability to pay? If so, what were the findings and 
how have they been used? 


Development and external resources 


Most developing countries receive aid for health development in the 
form of external grants and loans. However, these funds are rarely 
fully reflected in the financial statements of ministries of health. As a 
consequence, external contributions may not be effectively applied to 


the national health planning process. Furthermore, the approach of 


certain external health assistance tends to divert scarce national 
resources (manpower, time, and counterpart funds) away from the 
national priorities. 

The PHC review may be an opportunity not only to update data on 
resources obtained from the ministries of finance and planning, OF 
from the local offices of multilateral and bilateral agencies and NGOs, 
but also to remind all concerned about the need for integrated na- 
tional health planning. A significant part of external resources may be 
provided in kind (drugs, vehicles, fellowships, technical assistance, 
etc.), or for specific projects. Every effort should be made to quantify 
all such assistance in order to facilitate planning. Where there is a 
significant contribution to health care delivery from the private 
sector, an effort should be made to obtain data on this also (see 


Table 12). 
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Table 12. Dummy table to show external contributions to the health sector, 19. . 


(This table is partly filled in, to give an example of the nature of the information to 
be collected) 


Donor agency Purpose Area covered Amount’ Nature of 
| (in $) assistance 
A (eam a ee ee ee 
1. Donor governments 


(a) Norway Technical National hospital Grant 
assistance 
(b) Sweden Infrastructure Rural health Loan 
(c) Transport/EP| National Grant 
(d) Drugs National Grant 
2. Multilaterals 
(a) WHO 
(b) UNICEF 
(c) 
3. NGOs 
(a) Red Cross 
(b) Oxfam 


(c) 


Health personnel 


Health professionals are as important a resource as money. The team 
should try to determine the extent to which appropriately trained 
personne! are being equitably deployed. However, equity should not be 
measured only by normative population-to-worker ratios, but should 
also take into consideration variations between regions, for example, 
in terms of ease of travel, the dispersal of the population within the 
region, and the extent and nature of health problems. Information 
should be sought on whether there has been any systematic re- 
deployment of staff. Information about the past and present distribu- 
tion of staff and about personnel policy and plans should be available 
in the ministry of health (see Tables 13—15). 

a The attrition rate and morale of the health staff are other aspects 
g that should be considered in the review. As far as the attrition rate is 
oe. concerned, the required data will be collected from appropriate health 

staff tables in the ministry of health. The following information should 
be ascertained. If the attrition rate is high, is this for some or all 
‘. cadres? Can clear reasons be identified for the pattern? Can anything 
| positive be done about it (see Table 16)? The interviewers of senior 
health officials should seek to determine whether staff motivation is 
given adequate attention. Are a significant number of trained health 
staff currently unemployed? Are trained health personnel seeking 
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Table 14. Staffing norms for health facilities (19. .) 
ee 
Major Minor 
District health health 
Staff category hospital centre centre Dispensary Health post 


Physician 
Dentist 
etc. 


Total staff . 


Note: During the field survey, the team will compare the actual situation in each facility within the survey sample 
with the specific target for the facility, and make appropriate conclusions and recommendations. 


Table 15. Dummy table to show trends in the distribution of health 
personnel according to level of service*” 


Staff category‘ Primary level Secondary level Tertiary level 
1, 10.. 19.. 4. . 7.. 1: ee. 

Physician 

Dentist 


Medical assistant 
Registered nurse 
Registered midwife 
Assistant nurse 
Sanitarian 
Pharmacist 
Laboratory technician 
CHW 


4 The definitions of levels of service must be clearly stated for each country, if this table is to be meaningful 
> Show a period of at least 3 years. 
© List in accordance with staff categories or groups prevailing in the country 


Table 16. Dummy table to show attrition rate* according to staff category (%) 
(time period preferably 6-10 years) 


Oo 


Staff category 195% / uke | oe 19.. 19... 19... Malin reasons® 


Oe 


Physician 
Dentist 
etc. 


i 


4 Attrition rate to include losses during both basic training and in service 
> For example, salaries, housing, hours of work, marriage, pregnancy, retirement, poor promotional prospects 
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employment in other fields? Are incentives provided to attract staff to 
“hardship” areas? 

In order to facilitate the team’s assessment in this area, one or more 
tables should be prepared depicting the main categories of national 
health personnel, if possible over a number of years, and subdivided 
according to employer, geographical division, and level of service. A 
table portraying staff attrition rates will also be useful. Where pos- 
sible, diagrammatic or graphic presentation is even better. Examples 
of such presentations are given in Fig. 5 and 6. 


HE 1986 
1990 


Health personnel per 1000 population 


WHO 91335 


ly; 
Y 


Remote rural Intermediate rural Urban (except Capital 
capital) 


Fig. 5. Change in health personnel distribution, 1986-90 


Loss of staff (%) 


WHO 92174 


1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 


Year 


Fig. 6. Percentage of staff leaving the health service by category, 1987-92 
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Training 


It is not sufficient merely to list the number of training courses 
available in the country and the numbers of participants in each 
course. An attempt should be made, on the one hand, to identify areas 
of progress and, on the other, to identify areas of deficiency or 
inconsistency that require corrective action. 

For a full assessment, documents should be examined, central-level 
health managers interviewed, and some of the main national health 
training institutions visited. Issues in question include the following: 
What is the national policy on health training? Is the training capa- 
city for each main type of worker sufficient? Have any new courses 
been introduced as a result of the national PHC plan? Are training 
curricula designed or modified to provide the specific knowledge and 
skills required to operate programmes? Is training output generally 
meeting demand and are there specific plans for future training needs? 
What proportion of personnel needing a specific type of training (e.g., 
EPI, CDD courses) has received such training? Have basic health 
training curricula in the country been revised or reoriented in re- 
sponse to PHC priorities? (If so, specify which basic curricula and the 
main changes made.) Are there built-in mechanisms to ensure that 
basic training curricula are periodically revised to respond to chan- 
ging service needs? (If so, describe.) Is the ministry of health involved in 
the in-service training of personnel from other sectors (e.g., agricul- 
ture, education, water, community development) and vice versa? (If so, 
specify how and to what extent.) 

Retraining of existing staff is an important aspect of the impie- 
mentation of PHC strategies. The team should establish the extent of 
in-service training and whether it is integrated into programme man- 
agement (see Table 17). 


Health facilities 


It is important to determine whether health facilities have been 
equitably distributed throughout the country, according to needs. 
This type of information can be obtained by examining the distribu- 
tion of health facilities according to region (see Table 18). The types of 
facilities to be included in the tables will depend on the national 
situation, as will the decision to include private and NGO facilities in 
the same table or to present them separately. If data on the regional 
population are available, the population coverage of each type of 
health facility can be calculated. The team should establish whether 
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Table 17. Dummy table to show in-service training courses and 
participants, 19. . 


Programme Course Date Place Number of Type of 
area title participants personnel 

eee 

EPI 

CcDD 

MCH 


etc. 


i ee 


le 18. Dummy table to show regional data on health facilities 


gion Years Type Hospital Dispensaries Health centres Village 
eS ee 
Specialized General Urban Rural Urban Rural posts 


10 Public 
Private 
Total 
5 Public 
Private 
Total 
Current Public 
Private 
Total 


10 Public 
Private 
Total 
5 Public 
Private 
Total 
Current Public 
Private 
Total 


any regions are significantly underserved and, if so, whether plans 
have been made to improve their coverage. 

It would be most useful to present data showing changes in the 
number of different types of health facility per population over the 
past 10 years, at both national and regional levels. Using these data as 
a basis, the reviewers should ascertain the national policy on relative 
rates of growth of various levels of health facilities. For example, are 
available resources concentrated on tertiary and specialist facilities 
at the expense of other levels? Is there an explicit strategy to ensure 
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Table 19. Dummy table to show percenta 
ge of funds allocated to different types 
of health facilities according to source of financing, 19. . 4 


eee Ore eee 
Type of facility Government Mission/NGO Private Total 
_ i 2 ae ee 
Specialized hospitals 
General hospitals 
Capital city 
Regional 
District 
Urban health centres 
Rural health centres 
Dispensaries 
MCH centres 
Family planning clinics 
Health posts 
Obstetric beds 
Paediatric beds 


iiet Ga ee ee 


that tertiary and specialist levels of the health system do not receive a 
disproportionate amount of resources? (If so, describe.)- The team 
should carry out a resources analysis (see Table 19). 

As with most of the data collected so far, this type of information is 
quantitative. The team must also, through interviews with appropri- 
ate officials, determine the qualitative aspects, such as the adequacy of 
maintenance of facilities, the adequacy and appropriateness of staff- 
ing, equipment, and medical supplies, and the quality and range of 
services offered. The field survey teams will, of course, inspect in 
greater detail the health facilities that fall within the survey sample. 

Additional useful planning information includes: 


e ™% of total population living within x (to be defined) kilometres ofa 
functional health facility; 

e % of total population with access to outreach services (define 
access); 


e % of total population living beyond access (as defined) to func- 
tional health services. 


Where no firm data are available, it would be useful to include 
figures based on interview data; such informed opinions should not be 


discounted. 
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9 Programme management 


Another aspect to be reviewed is the adequacy and efficiency of central 
management of PHC components. As already mentioned, if a PHC 
component programme, such as the Expanded Programme on Immun- 
ization, has recently been evaluated, it is not necessary to include it in 
another detailed data-gathering activity. Instead, this part of the 
review should provide essential minimum information on important 
programmes and aspects of PHC in order to permit a broad assessment 
of the extent to which PHC in general and the individual programmes 
in particular have been implemented. It is up to the national au- 
thorities to decide which PHC programmes should be evaluated in 
detail and which should be left for other occasions. This decision will 
depend partly on the types of activity being carried out in the country, 
partly on the availability of resources, and partly on the availability of 
recent data. 


Policy and planning 


The information required should be collected from available docu- 
ments and through interviews with appropriate national officers at the 
central level. The original documents from which the data are deriv 
should be kept for review by the team as 4 whole. Data should also be 
obtained from interviews with programme managers. 

Answers to the following questions should be obtained for each 
PHC programme. Is there 4 responsible official at central level? What 
are the programme s objectives and targets? Has the technology to be 
used been specified? Have requirements for personnel, facilities, trans 
port, supplies, and logistics been worked out? Has a time schedule for 
implementation been drawn UP, together with a detailed budget and a 
system for monitoring and evaluating the programme? What are the 
mechanisms for integration with the work of other programmes? 
brief description of the achievements of each programme, any prob- 


lems encountered, and plans for dealing with these problems, should 


be given. 
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Supervision of programmes 


It is important that central managers develop and maintain super- 
visory contact with activities undertaken at the periphery in each 
programme. Information required for review of the situation may be 
collected by interviewing senior health officials at the central level 
and, if possible, examining their plans for supervision. The quality of 
supervisory visits should be assessed later, during the field visits to 
selected regional and district health facilities. An attempt should be 
made to determine whether the supervisory visits made by central- 
level staff to regions and districts have had beneficial results, either 
directly or indirectly. This can be deduced from the description offered 
by central managers on programme activities, and from what has been 
done to ease bottlenecks. 


Programme coordination 


As regards programme coordination, the following questions should 
be asked. How often do programme managers meet? Do they carry out 
joint planning? Do they discuss together the outcome of supervisory 
visits, and identify gaps and weaknesses? Do they plan joint action to 
overcome difficulties? (Give examples.) 


Central management of supplies 


An attempt should be made to determine whether there is an efficient 
system for the central management of supplies. Several factors should 
be considered including procurement planning and processes, storage 
practices, distribution efficiency, and available budget. For example, 
are drugs ordered in bulk using generic names, in order to obtain the 
most favourable prices? Are essential items given priority? Have 
standard lists of drugs been prepared for different levels of the health 
care system? Can data on the receipt, distribution, and levels of 
supplies in stock be easily retrieved? Have shortages of essential drugs 
and vaccines for programmes been anticipated in good time? Does the 
central warehouse provide adequate storage facilities for vaccines and 


other supplies? 


Specific PHC elements 


The team should review national policies and guidelines for specific 
PHC programmes. What are the main activities and targets? Is there a 
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proper balance between programme staffing and other resources at the 
national level? Which manuals or modules describing how to review 
programme operation are being used at this level? (Examples of titles 
of modules are given in Parts 3 and 4 of these guidelines, and might be 
used by the team itself to formulate more questions.) 

A basic list of key indicators for the review of specific PHC 
elements at national level is given below. It is recommended that 
inquiries should be made about the past 5 years, in order to make 
conclusions on trends. For each indicator, state the year to which it 
applies and the source. 


1. (Population with safe* water in the home or with reas- 
onable access/Total population) x 100 —— % 


2. (Population with adequate* facilities for excreta dis- 
posal/Total population) x 100 = ——% 


3. Immunizations performed during the last 5 years (in 
infants and pregnant women) 


Immunization 19. . 19. . 19. . 19. . 19. . Trend®* 


Se. OE. 


BCG 
DPT1 
DPT3 
Polio 1 
Polio 3 
Measles 
Tetanus toxoid 1 
Tetanus toxoid 2 
No. of births 
(target population) 


* Conclusion on trend: 
+ + =Significant increase (number of immunizations at least doubled 1n the last 5 years) 


4+ =Moderate increase (number of immunizations increased by at least 25% in the last 5 years) 
0=No increase (increase is less than 25%) 
7? =Unknown 


4. (Population with access to local care and essential 
drugs/Total population) x 100 = % 


The criteria involved are: . 
— Availability of treatment for common diseases and 


injuries 


a In accordance with national definitions. 
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—A regular supply of essential drugs. (Is there an 
uninterrupted supply of the drugs designated by the 
country as essential? To all parts of the country?) 

— Is there a health facility within one hour’s walk or 
travel? (If data on time taken are not available, but 
distance is, distance can be converted into time. For 
example, under many circumstances, it is possible to 
walk 5 km or to travel 25-50 km by motor transport 
in one hour, depending on road or track conditions. 
Conversion factors can be calculated according to 
terrain.) 


5. Expected number of births (7) (crude birth rate x popu- 
lation) > 


6. (Number of pregnant women seen by trained person- 
nel/n) x 100 = % 
Disaggregation according to place of care and type of 
personnel is recommended. The average number of pre- 
natal visits should be calculated and compared with the 
national norm (if there is one). The type of training of 
the personnel should be described. 


7. (Number of deliveries attended by trained person- 
nel/n) x 100 = % 
Disaggregation according to place of delivery and type 
of personnel is desirable. The rate, together with the 
data on the place of delivery (home or institution) and 
type of training (nurse, midwife, CHW, TBA), should be 
compared with any national norms, to determine 
whether the situation is satisfactory. 


8. (Number of infants seen by trained personnel/n)x 100 = % 
The average number of infant visits/contacts and the 
type of care provided (including level of training of 
; personnel) should be compared with any national 
norms, to determine whether the situation is satis- 
factory. 


iS 9. (Number of home-based records (growth chart/immuniz- 
- ation card) distributed to infants/n) x 100 = % 


{ 
; 


10. Percentage of newborn infants with birth weight less 
than 2500 g = % 


11. Percentage of children under 3 (or 5) years of age who 
are below reference value of weight-for-age = % 
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12. (Number of reported cases of diarrhoea in children 
under 5 years/Number of children under 5 years of 
age) x 100 * 


% 


13. (Number of children under 5 years treated with oral 
rehydration salts (ORS)/Number of reported cases of 


diarrhoea in children under 5 years) x 100 “% 


14. (Number of children under 5 years treated with home- 
made rehydration solutions/Number of reported cases 
of diarrhoea in children under 5 years) x 100 = 


% 


A number of other questions that are relevant to the review of specific 
PHC elements are to be found on pages 70-72. 


Transport 


In many instances, the health sector may depend ona central govern- 
ment agency for the maintenance of means of transport. The team 
should establish whether the central-level health management has its 
own maintenance facilities and an explicit transport policy. The 
opportunity should also be taken to obtain a description of important 
problems and achievements in transport management. 

Does the ministry of health have an explicit policy on transport 
management? (If so, give a brief outline.) What is the procedure for 
controlling the use of vehicles and preventing abuse? Are there any 
criteria for the allocation of available vehicles to specific services and 
programmes? (If so, describe.) What proportion of planned activities 
has been disrupted over the past 12 months, as a result of transport 


failure or fuel shortage? 


Outreach MCH clinics = % 
EPI = % 
Supervisory visits —— 
Distribution of supplies = % 
Ambulance referrals = % 
etc. = ee 


Which region was most affected? What percentage of vehicles, out 
of the entire fleet of reparable vehicles of the ministry of health, 1s 


currently off the road? 
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Health education 


The aim of the evaluation in this section will be to determine whether 
PHC and other health activities are being adequately supported by a 
thriving health education service. The following information should 
be ascertained. Is there a national health education service? How 
many people are engaged full-time on health education at the national 
level? How many of these are trained, and at what level? Are health 
educators actively involved with other sectors in planning, develop- 
ing, and coordinating community health education and health in- 
formation activities? Is the national health education service actively 
involved in ensuring that health education and primary health care 
principles and methods are included in training programmes? Are 
there mechanisms for evaluating health education activities? 

Does the national health education service promote, support, Co- 
ordinate and/or participate in health services research? Is an identifi- 
able amount budgeted for health education at the national level? How 
much of the total national health budget is allocated to health educa- 
tion? Is health education budgeted for by technical programmes? What 
is the total budget for each programme, and how much in each 
programme is allocated to health education? Are public information 
services for health available within the ministry of health, ministry of 
information, or other sectors? If so, list the sectors producing health 
education materials, and where these materials are distributed. 


Monitoring and evaluation 


Most PHC component programmes are subject to either continuous 
monitoring or periodic internal evaluations that are designed to 
measure progress towards the targets set at the time of programme 
planning. This might involve baseline surveys at the start of the 
programme, followed by periodic surveys of, for example, vaccination 
coverage, use of oral rehydration salts, availability of essential drugs, 
etc. The team should be brought up to date on the progress that has 
been documented during the course of programme implementation. In 
other words, this is the place to review data that have been collected 
for programme purposes without necessarily becoming part of na- 
tional health statistics. 

Where comparable data are available over time, tables or graphs 
could be produced to illustrate the extent and rate of programme 
development. For example, has there been at least a doubling of the 
number of immunizations given over the past 5 years? An increase of 
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at least 25%? If there has been no increase, why not? Is it because of a 
change in the target age or vaccination schedule? 

Trends in the number of cases and deaths due to notifiable diseases 
or those under surveillance should be tabulated for the past 5 years, as 
well as morbidity and mortality from the 10 most frequent causes, 
preferably analysed separately for children under 5 years and adults 
(15 years and over). Are surveillance data available from sentinel 
stations? Are data available on age and/or immunization and treat- 
ment history of cases? Is there evidence that reported incidence data 
are used for evaluation? Have sample surveys been conducted on any 
of the PHC components (e.g., immunization, diarrhoea, maternal and 
child health, family planning)? If so, describe action taken on the basis 
of the results of these surveys. 

The routine reporting system can be evaluated as follows: 


a. Number of reporting units (regions, provinces) = — 
b. Number of reports that should have been received 

in the past 12 months (if monthly reporting 1s 

required) a x 12 = — 
c. Number of reports that have been received in the 

past 12 months from all reporting units =— 


Indicator of completeness of reporting (c/6) x 100 =——*% 
e. Number of reports received during past month = — 
f. Indicator of timely reporting (e/a) x 100 = ——% 


To get a picture of how the EPI programme operates, for example, 
the number of vaccinations given in each region should be reviewed 
(see pages 66-69). The size of the target population in each region 
should be calculated from knowledge of the population pyramid and 
the regional population figures. Results should be reported in terms of 
the number of vaccinations of each type per 100 or 1000 individuals in 
the target group. Comparing results will give a general indication of 
where the EPI is functioning best and where there are operational 
problems. An even more accurate measure of EPI operations, and one 
that, to some extent, also measures quality, breaks down vaccinations 
performed according to the age of the child. A high quality EPI 
programme will be achieving a relatively high rate of fully immunized 
children of less than 12 months old. If this ‘information is available by 
region, some differences 1n quality can be detected. (Information on 
cold-chain integrity or vaccination techniques will not be known until 
on-site observations are made.) The same kind of analysis should be 
carried out for other component programmes under review, using 


appropriate indicators. 
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The results of monitoring and evaluation activities should be 
interpreted in relation to programme targets, and any recommenda- 
tions resulting from these activities should be reviewed to determine 
the extent to which they have been acted upon. These steps should 
already have been taken by the programme officials who dee the 
surveys. When either monitoring and evaluation or follow-up oO ee 
toring and evaluation activities has been inadequate, this shou Aa 
documented by the team, and the information transmitted 2 e 
appropriate officials so that specific corrective action can be taken. 
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Introduction 


The aim of this part of the review is to assess the effectiveness of the 
organization and management of PHC at the district level.* Emphasis 
should be placed on what personnel actually know and do, as opposed 
to what they are supposed to know or should be doing. Methods of 
obtaining information on national PHC policies and programmes have 
already been outlined in Part 2. At the district level, the same 
information is often requested, not to duplicate earlier information, 
but rather to determine the extent to which personnel at the district 
level are aware of and understand the policies, and to what extent they 
are being implemented. If, for example, as a result of its findings, the 
team determines that the details of national policy are not well known 
or poorly understood at the peripheral levels of the health system, it 
might recommend that a seminar be held for district and other person- 
nel, in order to ensure that all parts of the system are working towards 
the same goals. In this case, it might also recommend that the system 
for dissemination of central policy decisions be revised or 
strengthened. 

Another important function of this part of the review is to verify 
the information collected at national level. For instance, the delega- 
tion of authority may, in practice, be more limited than was planned; 
personnel and supplies supposed to be situated in a particular place 
may not be there; vehicles that have been assigned may not be 
functioning, and so on. There will undoubtedly be discrepancies 
between the information gathered at the central level and that ob- 
tained at the intermediate and peripheral levels. The team should 
decide how important these discrepancies are, and whether they are 
systematic or isolated instances. They should also determine their 
causes, and suggest ways ‘n which the flow of information and com- 
munication between the various levels of the health system can be 
improved, if necessary. . 

The introduction of a new dimension in information gathering 1n 
this and the succeeding parts of these guidelines complicates data 
analysis. From now 0n, the analysis of information will have to take 
into consideration not only differences between levels, 1-e., central 
versus intermediate and peripheral, but also differences within levels, 
i.e., between one district and another. The extent and quality of PHC 


————— 


* if required, a set of questions can be developed for the regional level us 
and this part. 


ing material from both Part 2 (national level) 
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policy implementation will not be uniform throughout the country, 
and the review should seek to identify strong and weak areas, so that 
lessons learned from the former can be applied to the latter. 

Finally, even more at the district level than at the central level, 
information obtained from discussions with health personnel and 
individuals from other sectors will be very important in identifying 
areas for priority action following the review. If there are operational 
difficulties and inconsistencies within the system, and if objectives and 
targets are not realistic, these facts will be brought to light at this and 
lower levels. It is difficult to quantify problems that lead to lack of 
motivation; these need to be discussed at length with individuals and 
the findings communicated to all concerned, so that the problems can 
be corrected. The patience and skill of team members will therefore be 
of paramount importance. 
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1. Background information 


General profile of the district 


The main objective of this part of the review is to determine the extent 
to which district officials are familiar with the geographical areas and 
the people for which they are responsible, and to establish a baseline 
against which to assess the appropriateness and effectiveness of the 
district health system. This information will also be useful as a 
reference for findings from other levels, such as the health-centre 
level. 

Absence of knowledge or lack of easy access to this information are 
important findings, as such knowledge and information are basic tools 
for good management. To this end, district maps, if available, should 
be provided at the outset. The maps should clearly show the adminis- 
trative subdivisions of the district and the location of health facilities, 
including the location of the facilities and villages that are within the 
survey sample. 

District health officials should also highlight geographical and 
logistic difficulties peculiar to their part of the country, which adverse- 
ly affect health service coverage, USE, and management. Such prob- 
lems could be that the district is too large for efficient management by 
the health staff provided, or that the district system of communi- 
cations and transport is not adequate for health supervision and 
referrals. A brief outline of socioeconomic development activities 
within the district should be elicited from officials, in order to identify 
social and economic differences between various areas within the 


district. 


Population 


Health officials should be knowledgeable about the people in their 
area, particularly the principal target populations, such as mothers 
and children, the very poor; and other high-risk groups. Health off- 
cials will be unable to assess needs or service performance without 
knowing the size of these subpopulations. Data on other character- 
istics of the population, such as migration and population density, 
should also be collected. Estimates of the per capita income and level 
of literacy should 


be obtained, not only for the whole district but also, 
if possible, for smaller areas within the district. 
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Health indicators 


For programme planning and management, district health managers 
should have an up-to-date idea of the basic health indicators within 
their area of responsibility (see Table 20). If concrete data are not 
available, it would still be useful to ask for approximate figures, Or at 
least to discover whether it is felt that the rates are higher or lower 
than the national average. Such information should be compared with 
the figures available at the central level. 


It is important to determine the infant mortality rate (IMR) for the 
district (number of deaths of infants under 1 year of age/number of live 
births x 1000) and to find out whether it differs significantly between 
males and females or from one part of the district or one particular 
subpopulation to another. 


Table 20. Dummy table to show trends in district health 
indicators 


20... 19.. 19.. 


i i 
Crude birth rate 
Natural growth rate 
Infant mortality rate (under 
1 year) 
Child mortality rate 
(1-4 years) 
Maternal mortality rate 
Literacy rate 
—male 
—female 


ee CE TT aaa, 
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9. Health policy, organization, and 
resources 


Health policy 


One important aim of this phase of the review is to determine the 
extent to which health managers and managers from other sectors, 
including political officials and others responsible for the overall 
administration of the district, understand and implement national 
health policy. To this end, the team should discuss selected aspects of 
the national health policies with managers at this level. For example, 
what are the main features of the national PHC policy? Is there a 
national plan to construct new health centres and dispensaries? The 
team should also find out if the district health office has copies of 
written national policies, as this may be a positive sign of good 
communication from the central level. 

Policy formulated at the central level may not reflect the special 
needs of a particular district. For example, national policy may not 
recognize a locally important endemic disease for which a particular 
area may be the only focus. The team should investigate the extent to 
which district managers have participated in the formulation of na- 
tional policies and also the extent to which national policies have been 
adapted to respond to district needs. 


Contributions of other sectors to health 


Data on the contribution of other sectors to health can be collected by 
reviewing documents, and noting the operational details of various 
programmes that have implications for health. If reports exist on the 
progress of implementation, they should also be reviewed. Official 
documents related to various intersectoral mechanisms, including 
minutes of meetings, are also useful in ‘ndicating how well the 
mechanisms have been functioning. The work of the team will be 
facilitated if the district health authority has already prepared the 
ground in advance, by gathering and reviewing relevant policy and 
programme documents from other sectors. During 1ts visit to the 
district, the team will then be able to verify information about contri- 
butions to health. However, it will be necessary for the team to select, 
in advance, the snformation that it would like to ascertain from the 


documents. 
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ad with officers of various sectors are necessary, especially 
when documents are not readily available or are incomplete. Inter- 


views are also needed to assess the awareness, attitude, and commit- 
ment of officers from various sectors. 


Health effects of other sectors 


An attempt should be made to determine the activities in other sectors 
that have an impact on the health of the people. While these activities 
may be implemented by individual sectors without explicit health 
objectives, they may nevertheless produce positive or negative effects 
on health. Examples of sectors that may be of particular interest for 
the review include: education, agriculture, industry, commerce (trad- 
ing), public works (including waterworks), and housing. The team 
should try to find out the types of activity that are being implemented 
at this level, as well as the population groups that are most affected by 
them. It might also be worth while to find out whether there are 
synergistic effects. The following are some specific examples of the 
officials to be interviewed and questions to be asked. 

The official in charge of education might be asked: What types of 
services, such as school lunches, are provided in preschool facilities 
and primary schools? Is there a basic educational policy with special 
emphasis on female literacy? If there is a female literacy campaign, 
does it focus on remote and underserved areas where the general 
health status of mothers and children is poor, and does it include 
health advice? 

The official in charge of agriculture might be asked whether cash 
crops are promoted and, if so, whether such promotion diverts re- 
sources from food production, leading to a scarcity of food among 
farmers when crop prices are low, but, on the other hand, possibly 
creating better food availability when crop prices increase (seasonal 
variations). Other relevant issues might be whether there is a food 
price policy for certain underserved groups and whether there is 
promotion of nutritious crops in areas where many children are 
malnourished. 

The official in charge of housing might be asked whether there is a 
housing policy that affects the living conditions of people. Information 
could be obtained from the official in charge of water, about, for 
example, irrigation schemes, which might bring about better access to 
water but, if not properly managed, might also create breeding 
grounds for vectors of certain diseases. 
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If the area under review is an industrial zone, the team might 
consider the possibility of paying a visit to a factory. 

The following questions could also be asked for each of the differ- 
ent sectors. Which programmes under your responsibility have an 
impact on the health of the people? (Give examples.) Have you ever 
collaborated with health sector officials in planning their implementa- 
tion? (If so, give examples.) Have you ever considered the health 
implications of the programmes under your responsibility? In what 
way? Do you have any educational activities or training to help your 
staff understand the relationship between their work and the health of 
people? If so, who organizes these activities? Are there any sub- 
populations that receive special attention? If so, who are they? Where 
are they located? How large are they? 


Coordination between sectors 


Besides identifying the various programmes that may affect health, 
and the extent to which they are being implemented, the review team 
must also make an effort to assess how these different programmes are 
coordinated to bring about better health for the people. Are they 
coordinated at all? Is there a mechanism by which different sectors 
(including NGOs and private groups) carry out joint planning of their 
programmes? Are the health implications of different programmes 
being considered by the various sectors through such a mechanism? 
How can health officials draw the attention of other sectors to the 
influence of their programmes on health? 

Are there any examples where the programmes of different sectors 
have been formulated and implemented taking health consequences 
into consideration? Has there been any joint decision to implement 


programmes in various sectors focusing on improving the health of the 


underserved population? The review team should assess the awareness 


of officials from other sectors regarding the health implications of the 


programmes under their responsibility, as well as their attitude and 


commitment in working on an intersectoral basis to achieve better 
health for the people. 


Community involvement 


At this level, the team should look for concrete examples of commu- 
nity involvement in development and health. The review team should 
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implementation processes for both health and 
other aspects of socioeconomic development. If mechanisms for com- 
munity involvement were described at the national level, are these 
actually in practice at the district level? Are there representatives of 
the community in the official district organizations for general devel- 
opment and health? Have the district authorities adopted any other 
specific measures to promote and sustain community involvement in 
health development, through, for example, the use of mass media, or 
provision of information on the local health situation and the options 
available for improving it? If so, by whom, when, and how are these 
measures implemented? The team should discuss these issues with the 
district administrators and health managers. 

The following are some concrete examples concerned with com- 
munity involvement: Are there any community groups that carry out 
health programmes/activities? Which ones? For example, women’s 
groups, NGOs, religious groups, youth organizations? Give examples 
of what these groups do. Do district health officials consult with them? 
Are joint programmes being developed together with these groups? 
Are these programmes coordinated? By whom? 

Another important aspect is the role of the community in the 
running of health facilities. The team should find out: (a) the relation- 
ship of the hospital administration to the community (if there is a 
board, whether the community sends a representative), and (6) 
whether resources are provided (either in cash or kind). 

The team should seek out further evidence of community in- 
volvement. Important pointers would be whether any government 
decisions have been taken or modified as a result of community 
requests and action. Were these issues reported in the mass media? 
Does the district provide seed money to community groups as a means 
of encouraging them to match it with their own resources? 


Organizational structure and decentralization 


In assessing the organizational structure at district level, the main 
aspects to focus on are: (a) which organizations/institutes provide 
health care, and (b) how they are coordinated. The team should ask the 
district health managers to produce an organizational chart and, on 
the basis of this, discuss whether there is a district health team, how 
the different organizations/institutes are included in a district-wide 
work plan, and what are the lines of responsibility, supervision, etc. 
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They should then discuss any problems related to the current organiz- 

a jonal structure of the health services, whether there has been any 

1 egration of programmes, and, if so, how this has affected them. 

In discussing the organizational structure, the team should aim to 

stablish whether there is adequate delegation of authority, as well as 

esponsibility, from the national level. Does the district medical officer 

and his or her team feel hindered in the performance of duty by 

eaucratic central control? What is the extent of direction from 

sational level? Is national policy sensitive to the special needs of the 
¥;strict? Are the district authorities empowered to redeploy staff? The 
nterviews should explore the extent of the power of local decision- 
nakers, especially with regard to resource allocation (see also 
D age 84). 

_ The extent to which the district health organization has recently 
been reoriented to support PHC implementation is another aspect to 
consider. What administrative mechanisms or structures have been 
created and do they include mechanisms for consultation with col- 
leagues from the central level and in other districts? The team should 
focus on the degree of autonomy that has been granted to district 
health staff in the management of the various PHC components. For 
example, are they authorized to set district targets and objectives, and 
to prepare and operate district PHC programmes? Is this in accord- 


ance with national policy? 


Planning and management 


d be obtained to the follow- 
2? By whom? Is there a 
thesprogramme s object- 


For each PHC programme, answers shoul 
ing questions. How is planning carried out 
_ responsible official at district level? What are ne'e< 
ives and targets? Has the technology to be used been specified: aie 
requirements for personnel, facilities, transportation, supplies, an 
logistics been worked out? Has a time schedule for imple 
been drawn up? Is there a detailed budget and 1s there a ee a 
- monitoring and evaluating the programme? A brief descrip me ; 
achievements of each programme, any problems enc a 
plans for dealing with these problems, should be hee ee ea a 
system for referral of problems to the next higher level, anc, 


ith the work of 
anisms for integrating with the 
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other programmes: Se 
(health ae providers, other sectors, cone repre 
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Budgeting and financial management 


This important matter is rarely given the attention it deserves. This 
part of the review should focus mainly on the degree of decentraliz- 
ation of the financial management of the health service. The sensiti- 
vity of the central planning machinery to the priority needs of various 
districts will be assessed by examination of differences in the allo- 
cation of funds to different programmes and different areas. It should 
be ascertained: whether the district health team is consulted when the 
district budget is being prepared; which activities receive the major 
share of the budgetary allocation; and whether these allocations 
correspond to national or district priorities. Details of such allo- 
cations should be available at national headquarters as well as in the 
district health administrative office. Additional insight into the degree 
of decentralization may be obtained by asking, for example, which of 
the members of the district management team hold funds for emer- 
gency purposes, and whether the district raises any resources itself 
(e.g., charges, taxes). 


| 
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Health personnel 


The aim here is to assess how personnel are distributed and whether 
they are being deployed according to need. The team should determine 
the distribution of staff according to category and facility as well as 
the distribution of posts and vacancies in the district. It is important to 
check whether the information tallies with reality, by visiting sample 
facilities. The team should also look for inequities in the assignment of 
staff to the various facilities and check whether there are any un- 


Table 21. Dummy table to show number of staff assigned to health facilities 


Staff category District Health Health Health Health Etc. 


hospital centre A centreB postA postB 
Physician 
Nurse 
etc. 


Total staff 


Population 


served 


Note: During the field survey, the team will compare the actual situation in each facility within the survey sample against 
the specific targets for each such facility, and make appropriate conclusions and recommendations 
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served areas. This information should be presented in appropriate 
tables (see Table 21). The team should ask whether measures have 
been planned or taken to cope with staffing shortages and whether any 
changes have been introduced in staff use and deployment as a result 
of starting the PHC programme. The appropriateness of staff qualifi- 
cations for service in the district should also be examined. 

Common problems associated with the employment and manage- 
ment of health personnel, especially outside the capital city, should be 
identified, including the conditions that affect staff morale and mo- 
tivation. For example, whether there are incentives for staff working 
in remote areas and whether there are career structures. In order to 
obtain a balanced opinion on the situation concerning staff morale 
and other personnel problems, interviews should be carried out, not 
only with the head of the district health management team, but also 
with a cross-section of all types of personnel. 


Training 


An active training programme Is a sign of a thriving PHC system. The 
following issues should be raised. Which categories of personnel are 
being trained? Is appropriate attention paid to all categories? Is 
training being carried out in teams? Which subject areas are covered? 
Are important topics in PHC being taught? Who plans the training 
and who implements it? Details of in-service training over the past 
year, including courses, who organized them, and for which categories 
of personnel, should be listed and the following information 
obtained. What are the important outstanding needs for in-service 
training? What proportion of priority target groups (e.g., nurses, 
midwives, or combined groups) has received such training? What 
factors influence the curricula of courses taught, e.g., budgetary 
by special programmes? The team should also estab- 
lish whether the district health authorities have made adequate ar- 
rangements and have sufficient resources for training purposes. Are 
health training institutions operating in the district? Are district 
hospitals engaged in training staff? Is the training they ey relevant 
to actual needs? Is there joint training across programmes: 


provisions made 


Role, function, and accessibility of health facilities 

e of this part of the review 1s to find out about 
ulation groups and to see if existing facili- 
d. Information should be sought about the 


The main purpos 
underserved areas and pop 
ties could be more fully use 
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numbers, types, and distribution of private and NGO facilities in the 
district, and whether they are supplementing the coverage of the 
public sector. The following questions might also be asked: Does the 
district manager know the catchment area for each facility? Are the 
functions of each facility specified in writing? Is there coordination 
between the public facilities and other facilities? Are the facilities 
equitably distributed and appropriately located in relation to popula- 
tion distribution, transport, and communications? Are there adequate 
arrangements for referral of patients? 

Does the district hospital actively support PHC programmes? Does 
it provide outreach and preventive services? Does it interpret the 
information it receives from lower levels and provide feedback? Does 1t 
monitor the quality of the care it provides? 
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. Operational management of 
programmes 


The team should look at how the various PHC components are being 
managed at the district level (this is also partly covered under “Organ- 
izational structure and decentralization”, pages 82-83). How and by 
whom are they managed? Are there satisfactory arrangements for super- 
vision, logistics, and evaluation? The review should also be directed at 
such important supporting activities as health education and health 
information. In addition, this is an opportunity to examine disease 
prevention and control activities in the district. 

It is essential to gather sufficient details to clarify special areas of 
concern regarding the management of particular programmes, includ- 
ing problems of communication between central and peripheral staff. 

When formulating recommendations, the team should consider 
solutions suggested by the district health staff. 


Supervision 


The coverage and quality of supervision of PHC programmes by 
district personnel should be examined. Is there a good system of 
supervision? One of the signs of a good system is the existence of 


Table 22. Dummy table to show frequency of supervision 
Health facility No. in No. of times visited during past year 
district by district staff 


Government health 
centres 

NGO health facilities 

Government 
dispensaries 

Community health 
committees 

Community health 
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Table 23. Table to show follow-up action after supervisory visit® 


Health facility Problems identified 


or body 


Government 
health centres 


NGO health 
facilities 


Government 
dispensaries 


Community 
health 
committees 


Community 


health workers 


el 


Action taken 


Use of services poor 
because hours incon- 
venient for population 


Using nonstandard 
schedule for 
immunization 


Not fully aware of 
health issues and 
activities undertaken 
in the community; 
hence, no support 
provided, and no 
active role 


Established evening 
clinics for MCH 
services 


Discussed reasons for 
standard schedule 
with staff 


Discussed with 
chairman and referred 
problem to district 
development 
committee 


Level at which 
action was taken 


Health centre 


Referred to national 
NGO coordinating 
group for follow-up 


District development 
committee with 
ministry of interior 

to organize sensitiza- 
tion sessions 


ee r,s ee 


® This table is partly completed as an example of the kinds of answers that might be expected 


planned arrange 
may vary according to how wl 
facilities is and the number of available supe 


ments for supervision. Details of such arrangements 
despread the district network of health 
rvisors. The team should 


assess whether the prevailing system of supervision provides adequate 


contact and c 
and the most peripheral service outlets (s 

Another sign of good supervision is th 
descriptions, checklists, 
ascertain the types of pro 
supervisory visits, the follow-up ac 
reviewers could also assess the im 
central level, including whether they have g 
lution of problems in programme managemen 


and supervision repo 


ommunication between district programme managers 
ee Table 22). 

e existence and use of job 
rts. The team should 
blem that have been identified following 
tion taken and by which level. The 
pact of supervisory visits from the 
enerally facilitated reso- 
t (see Table 23). Discus- 


sions should be held on how to improve supervision. 


Supplies 


This part of the review is conce 
the supply system at the dist 
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OPERATIONAL MANAGEMENT OF PROGRAMMES 


as it 1s supposed to do according to the central plan, and whether it is 
_ meeting the needs of the district. 

-In many countries, it is the responsibility of national managers to 
draw up standard drug lists, to arrange for the transportation of 
supplies to district depots or peripheral facilities, and, in general, to 
make sure that essential drugs and vaccines for all health activities 
are available throughout the country. The role the district plays in the 
distribution of supplies from the central to the peripheral level should 
be examined. Is there a district depot? Does it constitute a bottleneck? 
How often are supplies received from the central supply department? 
Is this according to schedule? Do the district staff have to travel to the 
central store or another place to obtain supplies? Have planned 
activities of the programmes been disrupted because of shortages of 
drugs, vaccines, or other essential supplies? 

Resources for supplies are always limited. Therefore, district health 
authorities are responsible for ensuring that the supplies available are 
used efficiently, that the record system can predict problems, and that 
storage facilities and arrangements are adequate. The district depot 
should be visited in order to observe the adequacy of the storage and 
security arrangements to prevent wastage, and the stock control 
systems used to anticipate shortages of essential drugs, vaccines, etc. 
Through both observation and discussion, problems should be identi- 
fied and suggestions for solutions solicited. A useful document that 
covers all aspects of logistics is “How to assess health services 
logistics with particular reference to peripheral health facilities” 
(unpublished WHO document SHS/85.9), which is available on request 
from Strengthening of Health Services, World Health Organization, 
1211 Geneva 27, Switzerland. 


Specific PHC elements 


The team should determine which priority technical programmes need 
in-depth review at this level and select appropriate questions and 
survey methods. The review should be especially aimed at assessing 
whether there is a proper balance between programme staffing and 


other resources at the district level.’ 


useful guidance in this respect: Evaluate vaccination 
“Training for the mid-level manager (unpublished 
d Programme on Immunization, World Health 

fections: a guide for planning, 

Switzerland), Acute respiratory '7 
mpl tation and pate primary health care (unpublished WHO 
Poeevent WHO/RSD/86 29: available on request from Control of Acute Resta a oy managers 
4 elf-as 
28 a: 4 27, ; : 

Heads How ie eae Bate? m a. World Health Organization, 1987 (WHO 
of health care. 
Offset Publication No. 97). 


—————— 
2 The following manuals and publications provide 
coverage. An EPI training manual !n the series 


Organization, 1211 G 
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i basic list of some key indicators is given below. For each indi- 
cator, state the year to which it applies and the source. (It may be 


desirable to ask about the past two or three years, in order to be able to 
reach conclusions about trends). 


1. (Population with safe" water in the home or 


with reasonable access/Total population of 
district) x 100 


= % 

Z: (Population with adequate® facilities for excreta 

disposal/Total population of district) x 100 = % 
3. Immunizations performed in last five years (infants 

and pregnant women) 

Tabulate these numbers as shown below: 

fee coc ee Coben Se eee 

Immunization 19. . 19. . 19; . 19. . 49; ; Trend®* 

ae eee ee 

BCG 

DPT1 

DPT3 

Polio 1 

Polio 3 

Measles 


Tetanus toxoid 1 
Tetanus toxoid 2 
No. of births 

(target population) 


* Conclusion on trend 
+ + =Signiticant increase (number of immunizations at least doubled in the last S years) 
+ = Moderate increase (Number ot immunizations increased by at least 25% in the last 5 years) 
0=No increase (increase 's less than 25%) 
?=Unknown 


4. (Population with access to local care and essential 
drugs/Total population of district) x 100 = % 


The criteria involved are: 

—_ Availability of treatment for common diseases 
and injuries. 

— Aregular supply of essential drugs. (Is there an 
uninterrupted supply of the drugs designated 
by the country as essential? To all parts of the 
district?) 

_— |s there a health facility within one hour's 
walk or travel for everyone in the district? (If 


7, en 
* In accordance with national definitions 
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data on time taken are not available, but dis- 
tance is, distance can be converted into time. 
For example, under many circumstances, it 1s 
possible to walk 5 km or to travel 25-50 km by 
motor transport in one hour, depending on 
road or track conditions. Conversion factors 
can be calculated according to the terrain.) 


Expected number of births (n) in the district (crude 
birth rate x population) (state year) = —— 


(Number of pregnant women seen by trained 
personnel/n) x 100 = % 
Disaggregation according to place of care (home or 

health centre) and type of personnel is recommen- 

ded. The average number of prenatal visits should 

be calculated and compared with the national norm 

(if there is one). The type of training of the person- 

nel should be described. 


(Number of deliveries attended by trained 
personnel/m) x 100 

Disaggregation according to place of delivery and 
type of personnel is desirable. The rate, together 
with the data on the place of delivery (home or 
health centre or referred) and type of training 
(nurse, midwife, CHW, TBA), should be compared 
with any national norms, to determine whether the 


situation is satisfactory. 


(Number of infants seen by trained person- 
nel/n) x 100 
The average number of infant visits/contacts and 
the type of care provided (including level of train- 
ing of personnel) should be compared with any 
national norms to determine whether the situation 


is satisfactory. 


=-——% 


(Number of home-based records (growth chart/im- 


munization card) dis 
th birth weight of 


less than 2500 g 


= ——% . 


tributed to infants/n) x 100 = —% 


10. Percentage of newborn infants wi : 
eae 7 O 
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11. Percentage of children under 3 (or 5) years of age 
who are below reference value of weight-for-age 


= % 


12. (Number of reported cases of diarrhoea in children 


under 5 years/Number of children under 5 years of 
age) x 100 


13. (Number of children under 5 years treated with oral 
rehydration salts (ORS)/Number of reported cases 
of diarrhoea in children under 5 years) x 100 = % 


14. (Number of children under 5 years treated with 
home-made rehydration solutions/Number of re- 


ported cases of diarrhoea in children under 5 
years) x 100 = % 


Transport 


The extent of the awareness of district managers of national policies 
on transport management and the extent to which these policies are 
being put into practice should be assessed. The assessment should aim 
to establish whether vehicles are being used and maintained efficiently 
and what the budgetary arrangements are for the purchase and 
maintenance of vehicles. How often programme activities have been 
disrupted by lack of vehicles or lack of fuel should also be ascertained 
and whether the district has authority to pay for emergency repairs or 
the purchase of fuel. Other relevant questions include the following: 
Are special vehicles assigned to special programmes? Are they also 
used for other programmes? If transport problems have been disrup- 
ting programme implementation, what solution has been suggested? 


Monitoring and evaluation 


All districts participate in the collection, analysis, and use of informa- 
tion for the national health information system. The review at the 
national level will probably have brought to light some problems in 
the implementation of the system. The causes of these problems should 
be examined at this and more peripheral levels. For example, if district 
reports to central level are not sent in on time, the reason should be 
sought. Is there a delivery problem between the reporting health 
facilities and the district centre, OF is the problem inherent in the 
reporting system? Is the system too cumbersome, or is it not well 
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ee 
understood by those who are operating it? How is the information 
‘system functioning in the different PHC programmes? What other 
information is collected (e.g., data from sentinel surveillance sites, 
special studies, and research projects)? 

One common problem is that data may be collected, but not analysed 
or used. The team should seek evidence that the information collected 
is being used for planning and management and should find out 
whether there is feedback from central level to the district and from 
the district to the periphery. This should be clarified by discussions 
with the staff concerned and also by review of district records to see 
- what is actually happening. Where appropriate data over a number of 
_ years, or from several subdivisions of the district, are available for 
comparison, a graphic method of presentation will have obvious 
advantages. Furthermore, a display of up-to-date graphs and charts is 
a sign that data are being analysed and probably used. 
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Introduction 


The following sections provide examples of issues that the team might 
consider while composing its own questions and questionnaires to be 
used in structured, yet flexible, interviews at the health centre®* level. 
Preference should be given to simple and closed questions rather than 
open-ended and complex questions. As far as possible, answers should 
be precoded in order to facilitate subsequent analysis and, to some 
extent, to clarify questions. It may, however, be desirable to ask an 
overall open assessment question at the end of the interview to allow 
staff to give their opinions on what they consider to be important 
issues in their work. 


Iso be applied to a dispensary OF clinic, if the issues and activities for which the 
y als 


Ce act he dea ae 
* These guidelines ma 
i nsible are selected. 


particular unit is respo 
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1. Demographic and other features 
of the catchment area 


This part of the review is concerned with assessing the local health 
workers’ knowledge of the geographical and other characteristics of 
the catchment area, the locations of the various units related to the 
health centre, and the social and health profile of the population, 
especially that of the various target and vulnerable groups (see 
Table 24). 

The following questions could be asked: Do you know what the 
target populations are for your priority programmes? How many 
women are pregnant or eligible for family planning? How do you know 
this? Do you keep track of their visits? How do you do this? What are 
the other vulnerable groups in your area? What are their character- 
istics? Where are they located? (If possible, ask staff to show their 
location on a map.) How many individuals are there in each group? 
What do they suffer from (e.g., % of malnourished children)? What 
could or should be done? 


Table 24. Dummy table to show population of health centre catchment area, by 
community and age group 


Population % 
——— OE —E—E——E—E—E—————— 
Rural Urban Total 

Community A 
Community B 
Community C 
etc. 
Total (catchment area) 100 


High-risk target groups 

Children 0-11 months 
1-4 years 
5-14 years 

Women of child- 
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The team may ask if the health centre has a map of the catchment 
area, indicating the location of communities and health facilities. It is 
important that the health centre has such a map. Should this not be 
the case, the team should ask the health centre superintendent to 


prepare one. 
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2. Organization of health services 


The team should assess the organization of the health system in the 
area served by the health centre, with particular emphasis on the role 
of the health centre itself in the implementation of PHC. In the 
sections that follow, examples are given of issues that could be 
considered to determine whether information gathered at higher lev- 
els is confirmed by what is seen and heard at the operational level. 


Health centre 


The questions in this section are focused on the health centre and its 
activities, and particularly on its relation to the peripheral levels. Are 
its activities coordinated and comprehensive? Are all the essential 
services being provided? Does the health centre meet the health needs 
of the area? How much attention is given to identifying and meeting 
the needs of the least healthy members of the local population? 

The team can also ask the health centre staff to provide the 
following information about the organization of the local health 
system: 


e number of fixed subcentres in the area; 

e number of mobile teams; 

e number of community (village) health posts; 
e number of TBAs; 

e number of NGO health facilities; 

e number of private health facilities. 


How much interaction is there between the various units providing 
health care, including nongovernmental and private clinics? Do all 
communities have access to essential basic health care, as well as 
referral services when necessary? 

Is the health centre adequately equipped, in terms of physical 
facilities, staffing, supplies, and transport, to provide supervision, 
support and supplies, and to accept referrals? If there is a national 
standard for staffing, does the centre meet the standard? If not, 


why not? 
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In countries where the ministry of health has attempted to stand- 
ardize health facility design and construction, the team can use the 
national standard to appraise the layout and construction of the 
centre. Is the layout conducive to efficient work and orderly movement 
of patients? How many maternity beds or other beds are there? Is there 
a laboratory? Are there radiographic facilities? How well are these 
facilities maintained? 


Contributions of other sectors to health 


The contribution or impact, either positive or negative, of programmes 
of other sectors on the health of the people can best be determined at 
the level at which the programme is implemented. It should be noted 
that even a health-promoting activity will not be effective if it is not 
properly implemented. For example, a programme to provide school 
lunches will not be effective if implemented in schools where the 
pupils are not from underserved or risk groups. In order to be able to 
formulate questions for this level concerning the operational plans of 
different sectors, critical issues should be identified with the help of 
the information obtained during the document review at the national 
level. The team may have listed programmes that are being imple- 
mented in a collaborative manner, aimed at the same area or target 
group. The team may also have a list of programmes that have 
implications for health. 

The questions put to the health centre staff should focus on finding 
out how much they know about programmes that should be jointly 
implemented at this level and their involvement in such programmes. 
The team should also interview the officials of the sectors concerned, 
to see whether they are aware of the health implications of their 
programmes and to assess their attitudes towards collaboration at this 
level. The officials should also be asked whether health considerations 


have been given priority during the implementation of their pro- 


grammes. Recommendations for further improvement in collaboration . 


should also be sought. a P. 
The team may start by determining how the programmes or activ1- 


ties of different sectors (including NGOs) that have been identified as 
having an impact on health have been coordinated with the related 
health programmes or activities. The following are some examples: the 
agricultural sector may implement a programme to retain a a of 
a food crop for local consumption (instead of exporting all of it) in an 
area where the health sector implements a programme on nutrition 


PHC-190 
ggeve aa, 
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a Suniel appa A scheme to increase the num- 
Se. conitation § a 7 containers may be set up in communities 
eer entation of acilities are lacking, and be complemented by 
Se ho conte ola programme in the education sector, using the 
e, to inform and educate the people in the commu- 
nity on how to use them. The team should try to assess how such 
programmes are being implemented to improve the health of the 
people, whether they are being conducted in a well coordinated 
manner, and whether they spread conflicting messages. 
Furthermore, the team should focus on programmes addressed to 
vulnerable groups, even though these programmes may not have 
defined health objectives and may not be implemented in an inter- 
sectoral manner. For example, is there a food-pricing policy designed 
to help the poor and, if so, are the poor really benefiting from it? Is a 
female education scheme being introduced in the areas with high 
fertility rates or infant mortality rates? Is the public works sector 
building roads to give easier access to health facilities? 3 
Another aspect is the way in which intersectoral activities are 
being coordinated at this operational level. Is there a mechanism by 
which the officials of different sectors in the area make their opera- 
tional plans together, trying to coordinate all the activities that will 
promote the health of the people, so that they are implemented in the 
right place at the right time? How is this mechanism working? Are the 
officials of different sectors satisfied with the existing collaboration? 
How would they suggest further improving intersectoral collaboration 
at this level? 


Community involvement 


The existence of active community involvement in health is an import- 
ant measure of the stage reached by a health system in its reorien- 
tation towards the PHC strategy. Such involvement depends, in part, 
on the efforts and ability of the health centre staff to cultivate 
community interest and participation in health. The team should find 
out the strategies and methods that have been adopted by the health 
centre staff to promote community involvement. Do health centre staff 
attend community committee meetings, participate in community 
group meetings (e.g-, women, youth), develop and maintain outreach 
work in communities, cooperate with the community in training 
CHWs and TBAs, or make home visits? Which activities of the health 
centre are scheduled in consultation with community leaders (e.g., 
MCH care sessions, immunization, nutrition activities, environmental 
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health activities)? Which community groups are actually operating in 
the area, e.g., youth, women, religious, cultural? Has any committee or 
group in the community (e.g., NGO, women’s group) assumed respon- 
sibility for the following activities: identifying cases of leprosy, 
tuberculosis, or malnutrition, or water sources needing protection; 
reporting epidemics; collecting and disseminating health information; 
mobilizing health action; collecting contributions for health pro- 
grammes; discussing and planning health action; or constructing 
latrines? What progress has there been in strengthening community 
involvement in health over the past two years (much, a little, none)? 
Are there any examples of community involvement? If so, are these 
efforts successful? 
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3. Programme implementation 


The following sections focus on assessing how the various PHC 
programmes are being implemented in the area covered by the health 
centre. While these sections are related to “Operational management 
of programmes” in Part 3 (district level), the emphasis and termin- 
ology at this level are deliberately directed towards programme opera- 
tion. Some aspects of programme management (e.g., budget, planning), 
which were given prominent attention at the higher levels, should be 
touched on here only if the health centre has responsibility for them. 
Otherwise, the evaluation should be limited to the key elements in 
programme implementation, that is, general programme management, 
supplies, information support, and programme effectiveness. 


General management of PHC programmes 


The overall operation of programmes by the health centre, as the 
referral institution for the community and other peripheral services, 
should be reviewed by obtaining answers to the following questions. 
Which PHC programmes (see Table 25) are in operation? Are the 
national policy documents for these programmes available at the 
health centre? Is the health centre’s‘operation of PHC programmes in 
line with national policy and guidelines? Is there a written plan of 
work for the health centre for the current year including a description 
of its activities and targets? If so, describe it. Do available job 
descriptions of the health centre staff include outreach activities and 
supervision of CHWs? Do staff know what is expected of them? Is this 
knowledge based on written information or hearsay? Is what they do 
in line with what the ministry of health says they should be doing? Do 
the health centre staff say they are generally satisfied with the work 
being done? If not, what are the main causes of dissatisfaction? 
Supervision is an essential task of the health centre and a number 
of procedures in field supervision are expected to be followed by the 
health centre staff. The team should discover to what extent the 
following procedures exist at this centre: a schedule for supervisory 
visits by each staff member, a checklist for supervision, written reports 
visits, mechanisms for discussion and follow-up of 
supervisory reports by health centre staff. Also the team should 
determine the number of supervisory visits made by health centre staff 
to subcentres and communities within the last month; the purpose and 


on supervisory 
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frequency of visits to the health centre by CHWs and TBAs within the 


nha oe the number of supervisory visits made to the health 
— om a | igher level during the last three months, and by whom. 
ie — should be given of the training activities that have 

1 provide for the health centre staff within the past six months. 
Training courses conducted by the health centre staff for community 


and other peripheral health workers in the past six months should also 
be listed (see Table 26). 


Reet Dummy table to show in-service training courses and participants 


Programme Course title Types of Date Number of 
personnel participants 


Ss ix MMR <meta 


Many PHC programmes have manuals or modules describing how 
to review their operation, for example: 


— Evaluate vaccination coverage. An EPI training manual in the 
series “Training for the mid-level manager (unpublished WHO 
document, available on request from Expanded Programme on 
Immunization, World Health Organization, 1211 Geneva 27, 
Switzerland). 


Acute respiratory infections: a guide for planning, implementation 
and evaluation of control programmes within primary health care 
(unpublished WHO document WHO/RSD/86.29; available on re- 
quest from Control of Acute Respiratory Infections, World Health 
f Organization, 1211 Geneva 27, Switzerland). 


—— Rotem, A. & Fay, J- Self-assessment for managers of health care: 
How can I bea better manager? Geneva, World Health Organiza- 
tion, 1987 (WHO Offset Publication No. 97). 

__ Battersby, A. How to assess health services logistics with particular 

reference to peripheral health facilities (unpublished WHO docu- 

} ment WHO/SHS/85.9; available on request from Strengthening of 

Health Services, World Health Organization, 1211 Geneva 27, 


Switzerland). 
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The team should determine which priority technical programmes 
need in-depth review at this level and select the appropriate questions 
and survey methods from these manuals. Key performance indicators 
should be selected to assess the health centre performance for each 
programme under review. Questions that may be asked include: What 
are the targets in this area for the immunization programme? To what 
extent have these been reached? What advice is given to the mother 
whose child has diarrhoea? (The team should check that the advice is 
correct.) Staff should also be asked to prepare oral rehydration salt 
solution or home-made solution, depending on national policy, and the 
team should check that it 1s done correctly. 

Similar questions can be devised for other programmes. 

A basic list of some key indicators is given below. For each 
indicator, state the year to which it applies and the source. (It may be 
desirable to ask about the past 2 or 3 years, in order to be able to reach 
conclusions on trends.) 


1. (Population with safe’ water in the home or with 
reasonable access/Total population of health centre 
catchment area) * 100 =  % 


2. (Population with adequate’ facilities for excreta dis- 
posal at home or close/Total population of health 
centre catchment area) x 100 =  % 


3 Immunizations performed in last five years (infants 
and pregnant women) 
Tabulate these numbers as shown below. 


1... 19. . 19. . 19. . 19... Trend” 


BCG 
DPT1 
DPT3 
Poho 1 
Polio 3 
Measles 
Tetanus toxoid 1 
Tetanus toxoid 2 
No. of births 
(target population) 


= nclusion on trend 
ei ficant increase (number of immunizations at leas doubled in the last 5 years) 
ee nizations increased by al least 25% in the last 5 years) 


+ =Moderale increase (number of immu i 
0 =No increase (increase !S less than 25 Yo) 
2=Unknown 


—— 
@ In accordance with national definitions: 
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4. aaa with access to local care and essential 
rugs/Total population of health centre catchment 
area) x 100 
The criteria involved are: 


Availability of treatment for common diseases 
and injuries. 


— A regular supply of essential drugs. (Does the 
health centre receive an uninterrupted supply 


of the drugs designated by the country as essen- 
tial?) 


—— Is the health centre within one hour’s walk or 
travel for everyone in its catchment area? (If 
data on time taken are not available but dis- 
tance is, distance can be converted into time. 
For example, under many circumstances, it 1s 
possible to walk 5 km or to travel 95-50 km by 
motor transport in one hour, depending on road 
or track conditions. Conversion factors can be 
calculated according to the terrain.) 


5. Expected number of births (n) in the health centre’s 
catchment area (crude birth rate x population) 
(state year) = es 


6. (Number of pregnant women seen by trained 
personnel/7) x 100 =___ % 
The figure should be broken down according to 
place of care (home or health centre) and type of 
personnel. The average number of prenatal visits 
should be calculated, and compared with the na- 
tional norm (if there is one). The type of training of 
the personnel should be described. 


7. (Number of deliveries attended by trained 
personnel/ n) x 100 ae % 
The figure should be broken down according to 
place of delivery and type of personnel. The rate, 
together with the data on the place of delivery 
(home or health centre or referred) and type of 
training (nurse, midwife, CHW, TBA) should be com- 
pared with any national norms, to determine 
whether the situation 1s satisfactory. 
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8. (Number of infants seen by trained person- 

nel/n) x 100 = % 
The average number of infant visits/contacts and 
the type of care provided (including level of training 
of personnel) should be compared with any national 
norms to determine whether the situation is satis- 
factory. 


9g (Number of home-based records (growth chart/im- 
munization card) distributed to infants/n) x 100 = % 


10. (Number of newborn infants with birth weight of 
less than 2500g/Number of newborn infants 
weighed) x 100 = % 
The weighing scales should be checked with a stand- 
ard weight, such as a 2-kg bag of rice. 


11. (Number of children under 3 (or 5) years of age, who 
are below reference value of weight-for-age/ Number 
of children of same age weighed) x 100 = 


12. (Number of reported cases of diarrhoea in children 
under 5 years/Number of children under 5 years of 
age) x 100 aS ae 


13. (Number of children under 5 years treated with oral 
rehydration salts (ORS)/Number of reported cases of 
diarrhoea in children under 5 years) x 100 = % 


14. (Number of children under 5 years treated with 
home-made rehydration solutions/Number of re- 
ported cases of diarrhoea in children under 5 


years) x 100 


Supplies 


with evaluating the efficiency of logistic 


This section 1s concerned 
mes at this level. Examples 


support for the operation of PHC program = mnie 
of A eedrable findings are: shortage of transport for distribution of 


supplies; poor managerial control of supplies at the  . nee 
pilfering and improper use of supplies at the health is. ae an 

similar problems often reduce the effectiveness of me ealt oo 
tres. Using a few critical indicators, the team shoul etermine the 
situation with regard to management procedures for supplies at the 
health centre, as well as current and past availability, storage, and use 


- of supplies. 
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The following questions should be asked. Is there an integrated 
supply system for all programmes? Which programmes have their own 
arrangements for supplies? Is there a standard list of drug supplies and 
drug stocks for the health centre? What is the usual source of supplies 
(e.g., regional/district health administration centre, national supply 
department)? Are records of supplies up to date? Are they accurately 
kept? What problems have been experienced by the health centre staff 
in the past 12 months in maintaining an adequate stock of drug and 
vaccine supplies (e.g., insufficient supplies, budget, transport, fuel, 
inadequate system for distribution of supplies). 

The completion of a table, such as Table 27, using about five items 
as indicators, serves not only to indicate the availability of selected 
essential items at the health centre but also to verify the records. A 
visit to the store should be made in order to confirm, Or supplement, 
information obtained in the interview. 

The team should consider the following questions: Are any stocks 
out of date or unusable? Has there been an improvement in the drug 
and vaccine supply situation in recent years? Has there been any loss 
of drugs from the health centre’s store within the past 12 months? 
Have there been problems with the storage of vaccines and medica- 
ments? Is there enough cold chain equipment to satisfy the needs of the 
EPI programme? (If not, describe the deficiency.) Is there a thermo- 
meter inside the vaccine refrigerator’ On checking the thermometer, 
what does it show? Does it indicate satisfactory refrigeration’ Check 
also the temperature records. 


Information support and disease surveillance 


This part of the review has two aims: to assess whether the health 
centre 1S collecting and using information on the programmes and 
activities under its responsibility (see Table 28), and to determine 
whether this facility 1s integrated into the national health information 
system. The team should investigate whether the community is in- 
volved, if not why not, and whether the health centre 1S 4 bottleneck in 
the movement of national health information. If so, what solution can 
be recommended? ie. os 

One of the principal uses of health information is disease sur- 
veillance. The team should ask for information on the incidence and 
prevalence of diseases in order to assess the health centre s ability to 
use collected data. The 10 diseases most frequently diagnosed at the 
health centre 1n the past year should be listed in order of frequency: 
The team should not only examine available data and records, but also 
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Table 28. Dummy table to show reporting compliance, 19. . 


eee eee eee ee 


Sub- CHWs TBAs Other Total 
centres 


ee 

A. Number of reports expected 

B. Number of reports received 

C. % of expected reports received 
((B/A) x 100) 

D. Number of reports received within 
1 month of due date 

E. % punctual reporting ((D/A) x 100) 


Note: Calculations for C and E to be made at the time of analysis 


observe whether such data have been analysed and displayed on 
charts and graphs, e.g., to show trends in incidence of important 
diseases, trends in immunization coverage, or progress in the use of 
ORS or home-made rehydration solutions. 

From the data collected and analysed by the health centre, the 
team should see if there are examples of calculated rates, e.g.: 


e percentage of fully immunized children (age . . . ) 

e percentage of women attending for prenatal care at least once 
during last or present pregnancy 

e percentage of children with diarrhoea given ORS 

e@ percentage of women in the 15-44-year age group using modern 
contraceptive methods 


Note that some of these rates have already been requested (see 
pages 104-109). Questions need not be repeated when they serve more 
than one purpose (in this case as indicators for both programme 
management and the information system). 
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PART 5 
Community health workers 
and traditional birth 
attendants 


i eee eee 


Introduction 


a part of the review is concerned with all types of community 
health workers. As designations and job descriptions vary from coun- 
i try to country, the team should familiarize itself with the role, func- 
t tions and designation of each type of worker. The roles played by each 
type of health worker are usually distinct, and it is preferable to 
prepare a separate questionnaire for each. The guidelines given here 
- illustrate evaluation for the two most common categories, community 
i health workers (CHWs), sometimes called village health workers 
(VHWs), and traditional birth attendants (TBAs). 
7 The interviews should concentrate on what the CHW or TBA does, 
_ how well he or she performs, and what is required to sustain and 
improve performance, rather than compiling a vast amount of data 
that either are already known to national programme managers or will 
contribute little to the improvement of CHW and TBA performance. 
Where the PHC review is aimed mainly ata particular programme, the 
interview with the health workers should be oriented accordingly. 
The information required will be obtained through a combination 
of observation and a structured, but flexible, dialogue with the worker. 
The team should design questionnaires for obtaining relevant data, 
preferably in a form that will facilitate subsequent analysis. At the 
CHW level, the emphasis should be on simple, unambiguous, closed 
questions rather than open-ended or opinion-type questions (except for 
the final general discussion section). As an illustration of the way 
questions could be formulated, a questionnaire with sample questions 


for TBAs is provided in Annex 2. 
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1. Community health worker 


Personal characteristics of CHWs 


The performance, motivation, and continuity in employment of CHWs 
are often causes of concern to national health managers. This part of 
the review aims to identify the characteristics of good stable health 
workers, facilitate decision-making on modifications to arrangements 
for CHW support, training and supervision, and influence the future 
development of the cadre. The following issues could be considered: Is 
turnover more rapid among married or among single CHWs? Do 
illiterate CHWs prove more loyal and dedicated than literate ones? 
Are male CHWs more acceptable to their communities than female 
ones? Are factors such as age, present or previous occupation, or 
social status within the community of significance? Besides the obvi- 
ous facts, such as name, age, sex, and marital status, the following 
information should be obtained from the CHW. What is the distance of 
your health post from the health centre? Were you born in this area? 
How long have you lived here? How long have you been a CHW? What 
was your work before you became a CHW? Do you have other work 
now as well as being a CHW? Can you read this? (Show a simple text.) 
How many years schooling have you had? 


information about the community 


A thorough knowledge of the area and of the people and their problems 
is a basic prerequisite for effective operation. Thus, the team should 
discover how well the CHW knows his or her area and its people. Are 
there beliefs and practices within the community that may have either 
a positive or negative impact on health? What local facilities are 
available for the emergency transportation of patients to the health 
centre or hospital? 

The CHW should be asked for basic information about the commu- 
nity including the following: What is the total population in your area? 
What is the total number of households? How many pregnant women 
are there in your area? (The team should use this opportunity to fill in 
any gaps in the knowledge of the CHW on these questions and to 
explain the importance of such basic information to his or her work.) 
What are the most common diseases and health problems in your area? 
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COMMUNITY HEALTH WORKER 


ee eee ee 


Have you ever taken part in studies to find out the problems and needs 


of your community? (If so, specify.) What is the most dependable means 


of transport available to you or your community for emergency use? 


Selection and training of CHWs 


This assessment should supplement the information already obtained 
about the personal characteristics of the CHW, by determining 
whether the method of selection and the type of training given have 
contributed to job satisfaction and performance. Information to be 
obtained should include whether a CHW who is selected by the whole 
community (or by representatives of various segments of the commu- 
nity) 1s more acceptable to the community than one nominated by the 
village leader. 

As regards training, it would be relatively easy to review the 
content of CHW training through an interview. However, it is more 
important to assess the effectiveness and appropriateness of the train- 
ing, as well as the quality of performance of the CHW. For example, 
does the CHW have sufficient knowledge and competence to deal with 
the prevailing health problems of the community? What practical 
training has the CHW had? Has the CHW had any further training 
since initial training? When and from whom? It may not be easy to 
arrive at firm conclusions on these issues without direct observation of 
CHW performance under real conditions, but the reviewers should try 


to achieve a realistic assessment. 


Support, supervision, and working conditions 


The CHW’s perception of the quality of support received forms an 
important dimension of the review. Support should include not only 
working facilities and remuneration, but also supervisory support 
from both the health centre and the community, and demonstrable 
interest by the community 1n carrying out PHC activities. The follow- 
ing issues should be clarified: Does the health centre staff maintain a 
cordial and close liaison with the CHW? Has it been prompt 1n taking 
d solutions to problems encountered by the CHW? Is 


action to help fin ing out health-related acti- 


the community actively involved in carry 


vities in the area’ ; 
Questions such as the following might be asked: Has anyone from 


the health facility visited you recently? Who? When was the last visit? 
What was the purpose of this visit (e-8-» supply, supervision, training, 
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other (pec, don't now)? How many months ago was your mex 
ee your visit c isory/referral health facility? What was the 
Ee ting, trains adage: event referral, advice, submit 
the ieee ae g, other (specify): How many months ago did 
de Gee (Specify) A i to discuss health matters? What was 
a a aie. re s ere volunteers or other staff in your com- 
Seton, 2 we S village development? If sO, specify name 
WEA. ae nd state which of them assist you 1n your health- 

s. Do you sometimes meet the other community 
workers to talk about your work in the community? Do you meet 
schoolteachers? Do you visit schools? Do you meet religious leaders to 
discuss problems of mutual concern? Does the village committee 
supervise the activities of all community workers? Is there any other 
coordinating body? Do you know of any messages OF advice given to 
the community by another person that conflicts with your own health 
advice to the community? (If so, specify.) Has the community, in the 
past six months, organized and carried out any health-improvement 
activities? (If so, describe.) In which areas would you like to have 
better support from the committee? How many days did you actually 
spend on your CHW duties during the past week? 

The remuneration of the CHW is one of the most problematic areas 
in PHC implementation. The team should, therefore, exercise tact in 
questioning the CHW about this matter, and it is preferable not to 
discuss the situation in the presence of community leaders, in order to 
obtain a true picture. Questions that might be asked include: Do you 
receive any reward or remuneration for your work as a CHW? In what 
form (e.g., certificate, uniform, money, goods, exemption from other 
community duties)? From whom? Are you satisfied with the arrange 
ment? If not, a recommendation for a solution can be formulated, but 
preferably after hearing the community leaders’ views. The team 
should also observe the physical state of the workplace of the CHW. 


Routine activities 


This section 1s intended to guide the team’s assessment of the routine 
activities of the CHW, including his or her involvement in the imple- 
mentation of PHC programmes as well as record-keeping and report- 
ing. Is the range of CHW activities relevant to the health needs of the 
community? Does the level of competence appear to be satisfactory? 
What does the CHW do about any problems encountered? How does 
the CHW communicate with the community and its leaders for further 
action? Who helps to solve the problems encountered? 
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An examination of CHW records, if available, will give an idea of 
the scope of routine activities and their relevance to local needs. The 
examination of records should also give the team an opportunity to 
appraise the ability of the CHW to understand and use the records and 
to deal with common or serious conditions encountered. 

The CHW may be asked the following: What are your routine 
activities? Which of them do you do most often? How many practising 
TBAs are there in your area? In which specific areas do you collabor- 
ate with the TBAs? Describe the immunization schedule. Do you weigh 
children yourself regularly? (The interviewer should ask to see the 
weighing scale and check its accuracy using a standard weight, such 
as a 2-kg bag of rice.) What is done with the weight data that you 
record? Is there malnutrition in your area? In which age group do you 
see most malnutrition? Does malnutrition occur mainly at certain 
times of the year? If so, which times? What do you do for severely 
malnourished children (e.g: refer to health centre, refer to hospital, 
help with village feeding, counsel mother and family, arrange extra 
food supply, other (specify) or “don’t know”)? Do you see children 
with diarrhoea? At which time of year is the number of cases highest? 
What is the main cause of childhood diarrhoea in your area? What is 
the cause of death in children who die with severe diarrhoea? How do 
you recognize dehydration (e.g., dry mouth, severe thirst, sunken 
fontanelle, sunken eyes, loss of skin elasticity, little/no tears or urine, 
weak pulse, weakness/collapse, other (specify), oF “don’t know’)? 
Demonstrate how you make up ORS solution or 4 sugar and salt 
solution for the treatment of diarrhoea. (The interviewer should 
compare the latter with the local official formula.) What advice do you 
give to the mother of a child suffering from diarrhoea (e.g-, continue 
with breast-feeding, give extra fluids, give ORS solution or sugar and 
salt solution, give medicaments (if so, do the medicaments given 
accord with national policy”), continue to feed child normally, feed 
child more frequently, watch for signs of dehydration, seek help if 
child not improving with sugar and salt solution, explain — to 
prevent diarrhoea 1n future, other (specify), or “don’t know’ ): 

Questions oP environmental sanitation, health education, and 
ould include the followins: What is the main source of 
drinking-water 19 the village? Is the supply of water aes = ie 
year round? What is the most common method He garbage apt in 

his village use latrines: If not, why not: (The 


; ? Do peo le int : 
ee d nace check the answers.) How many months ago did 


team shoul 
liness campaign? Do you 
ty have 24 community clean 

the aommun’” Jaria control (e.g., clear 


bout ma 
the community do anything @ : , 
See sites/water pools, control adult mosquito population by 
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pee ce ee pe mosquitos by larviciding, use bednets and/or 
neciegres ns, drug treatment, other (specify), or nothing)? What 

education activities have you undertaken during the past six 
months (e.g., general health promotion, nutrition, breast-feeding, diar- 
rhoea control, safe water, sanitation, family planning, immunization, 
other (specify), none)? Do you keep records? If so, are they periodically 
collated and analysed? Are they analysed with the help of your 


supervisor? Are they discussed with your supervisor? (The team 
should examine the records.) 


Supplies and equipment 


The credibility of the CHW and the programme often depend heavily 
on the regular availability of essential supplies and equipment. The 
team should discover whether the health post has a stock of these 
essential items. Are items under- or over-stocked? Are they safely and 
systematically kept? 

Questions that might be asked include the following: Have supplies 
of any items run out during the last three months? What were the 
items and what were the reasons for the shortages? Where does the 
CHW obtain new supplies? Are there any other (nongovernmental) 
sources of drugs for the community? (If so, specify.) Does the CHW 
have a list of drugs and other supplies that are supposed to be in stock? 
The team should check this list against the actual supplies at the 
village health post. Can the CHW readily identify the different medi- 
cines in the drug cupboard or box? Does the CHW know what dosages 
of the drugs to give to different age groups and the side-effects of the 
drugs? While neatness and orderliness are signs of the proper manage- 
ment of equipment and drugs, the review team should be aware that 
supplies may be neatly kept because they are not being used at all. 


General discussion 


Throughout this phase of the survey, the team should allow enough 
scope for the CHW to express his or her views on the various subjects 
discussed. The team should also use the opportunity to talk about 
areas crucial to the effective performance of the CHW. Areas of 
dissatisfaction, as well as unmet needs and difficulties, should be 
thoroughly investigated. Above all, the final result of the visit should 
be a strengthening of the morale of the CHW. 
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9. Traditional birth attendant 


In many parts of the developing world, TBAs, whether formally or 
informally trained, take charge of between 50% and 80% of all births. 
Thus, it is important that time and effort should be allocated to 
assessing the training of TBAs, their knowledge of the management of 
pregnancy and delivery, and the quality of the support and supervision 
they receive. In many developing countries, most expectant mothers 
and children who are at ‘special risk” will fall within the area of 
influence of the TBA. The team should proceed with its task using a 
combination of observation and interview. A sample questionnaire for 
TBAs is provided in Annex 2. 


Personal characteristics of TBAs 


This part of the review 1S intended to assist in the identification of 
attributes that tend to make a good, efficient TBA. The information will 
be useful to national health managers in planning the future develop- 
ment of TBAs. The “drop-out” rate of TBAs is not usually found to 
cause as much concern as that of other health workers, partly because 
the TBA cadre 1S well established. On the other hand, there is an 
increased need for competent TBAs to help reduce maternal mortality 
in the rural areas of developing countries. The characteristics of TBAs 
that should be considered by the team include age, Sex, marital status, 
number of children, and duration of residence in the area of work. The 
literacy status and level of schooling of TBAs are assuming increased 
importance in many countries. 


Information about the community 


The broad aim of this part of the review is to determine how much 
background knowledge the TBA has of the area and people. Is the TBA 
knowledgeable about the sociocultural structure of her community? 


Does she know the beliefs and practices relating to pregnancy, 
her area? Does she know other persons 


childbirth, and child-rearing in 
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PART 5. CHWs AND TBAs 


sie area who are involved in activities related to child-bearing? 
eee . in the community are unwilling or unable to use her 
ices: o and what are her potential resources within the area? 


Selection and training of TBAs 


The review team may want to use the following issues as a basis for 
composing questions to be used in the interview. How was the TBA 
selected? What kind of training did she receive? Was the method used 
to select the TBA for training acceptable to the community as a whole? 
Does the training programme leave gaps in the TBA’s ability to cope 


with what is expected of her? What arrangements are there for further 
training? 


Support, supervision, and working conditions 


The quality of supervision received has a major influence on job 
satisfaction for any worker. The team should interview the TBA to 
discover possible weak points in this field. Is the TBA dissatisfied with 
the reward given to her for her services? Does the TBA complain about 
the attitude of the staff at the referral health centre? Is the TBA 
getting less than full cooperation from the village’s CHW? Has the 
community provided appropriate transport for referral of emergency 
cases? 


Routine activities 


At this stage, the team gets to the core of the task of evaluating the 
role of the TBA. The extent to which the TBA is involved in family 
planning, immunization, nutrition, etc., should be ascertained. The 
complications of the third stage of labour, particularly postpartum 
haemorrhage, account for the majority of maternal deaths in the 
developing world. Regrettably, there is usually little scope for effec- 
tive action by the TBA once the complication has set in. Perhaps here, 
more than at any other time, the TBA’s powers of anticipation and 
quick judgement will decide whether the mother lives or dies. The 
TBA should be asked whether she can remember how many mothers 
died in the past month because of bleeding after delivery or because of 
fever after delivery: How many cases did she refer? Does she keep a 
record of such cases? Information should be collected about the 
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TRADITIONAL BIRTH ATTENDANT 


knowledge of the TBA concerning the identification and management 
of high-risk cases and the following issues should be kept in mind 
when the team is observing the TBA’s work or having a discussion 
with her. Is her level of competence adequate to deal with the com- 


plications of childbirth? Does she understand the purposes of data 
collection and record-keeping? 


Supplies and equipment 


At this stage, the team should assess the logistic support for the work 
of the TBA. Does she have all the essential equipment required to 
support her operations? Does she have sufficient supplies, according to 
the national standards? Is the TBA able to use the equipment pro- 
vided? The interviewers should also observe the TBA’s equipment, in 
order to compare what is seen with what is reported. If the TBA says 
that she weighs babies after birth, does she have an appropriate scale 
for this purpose? If so, is it accurate? (The interviewer should check 
with a standard weight, such as a 2-kg bag of rice.) Does she have 
scissors or a razor blade for cutting the cord? Does she have soap and 
basin for hand-washing prior to conducting a delivery? A neat and tidy 
TBA is more likely to use clean techniques than a disorganized one. 


General discussion 


The team should allow enough scope for the TBA to express her views 
on the various subjects discussed, and should use the opportunity to 
inform and educate her about areas crucial to effective performance. 
Areas of dissatisfaction, as well as unmet needs and difficulties, should 
be thoroughly addressed. Above all, the visit should result in encour 
agement and strengthening of morale for the TBA. 
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Introduction 


This part of the review is concerned with community leaders in the 
communities and villages selected for the PHC survey. Before com- 
mencing the field work for this phase of the survey, the team and the 
interviewers should select the community leaders who will be ques- 
tioned, depending on the national or local situation. The choice will 
usually be among the community chief or head, the chairman of the 
village committee, a religious leader, the local member of parliament, 
the chairman of the local cooperative society, heads of local women’s 
and youth organizations, etc. The agreement on the community 
leaders to be interviewed should be adhered to as closely as possible, 
and any departure from it should be indicated in the findings. The 
purpose of the interviews is not to get information about the commu- 
nity leaders themselves, but rather to determine what they perceive as 
priority health problems, what they do about these problems, and to 
what extent the community is supporting and contributing to primary 
health care and other health activities. 

Most countries have considerable experience of interviews at the 
community level. The community should be given ample advance 
notice of the survey, and discussions should start with a meeting with 
one or several community leaders. Depending on the scope of the 
survey, it may be possible to obtain all the information required at this 
meeting. Alternatively, it may be necessary to interview community 
leaders at a subsequent session. The interview should consist of a 
combination of directed discussions, group interviews, and the obser- 
vation of behaviour during the meetings, as well as a number of 
structured questions with a limited number of options for answers. 
Interviewers should always clearly understand the points that they 
want to establish through question, discussion, Or observation. This 
should be emphasized during their training. 

It is advisable to avoid questions on subjects that do not have a 
direct bearing on PHC services, especially if the subjects are con- 
sidered to be of a delicate or controversial nature. On the other hand, 
where it is known that the ministry of health is formulating a new 
policy or programme in a certain field, detailed que be 
used to explore the community's attitude to the ees a Es, 
gramme is being implemented, 1t may be opportune to ask community 


leaders appropriate questions aimed at appraising community 1n- 
volvement. 
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PART 6. COMMUNITY LEADERS 


eet ec renee a ee 


The success of community-based and community-supported pri- 
mary health care, in the final analysis, depends on strong and sus- 
tained community involvement. Two major goals of this part of the 
review should be to assess the strength of community motivation 
towards PHC and to look at the resources that the community could 
use to meet its commitments under the PHC strategy. This is also an 
opportunity to evaluate the community’s organizational structures in 
relation to its involvement in health and health-related matters, and 
to investigate health and health-related services in the community, 
such as sanitation, water supply, proximity to a health care facility, 
transport to a referral facility during emergencies, etc. The team 
should coordinate this part with the evaluations described in Part 5 
(Community health workers and traditional birth attendants) and 
Part 7 (Household level). 
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1. Community organization 


The broad aim of this part of the review is to determine whether there 
is suitable and effective community organization. It is generally found 
that success in getting a community involved in the development and 
operation of PHC, and its component programmes, depends primarily 
on the community leaders and the extent to which their views are 
harmonized. This harmonization of views 1s especially important when 
a community consists of groups with different interests. A good system 
of community organization will go a long way towards bringing about 
the desired harmonization. The central level may know which com- 
munities have a committee or some other mechanism for collective 
decision-making in matters concerning health, other social and eco- 
nomic activities, and/or local government affairs. This information 
should be confirmed through such questions as: Is such a committee 
statutory and multipurpose? How are its members chosen? If there is 
no committee, how are community decisions made? 
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2. Perception of health problems 
and health services 


This part of the review is concerned with determining the level of the 
community’s awareness of its health problems, and what is being done 
towards their solution. The community cannot be expected to be 
motivated to implement a particular health activity, or even support 
such an activity, unless it is convinced that the activity concerned will 
meet a need. The interviewer should ask the following questions. What 
are the most serious prcblems? Who is most affected, and why? What 
do community leaders suggest to improve this situation? Which new 
health activity or programme would the community leaders like to see 
started in the area, in order to meet a particular problem? What have 
they done already? Do they collect data? What is their opinion about 
the services provided? 
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3. Community resources and 
self-reliance 


The commitment of the community to the implementation of PHC 
should be appraised. Community commitment to PHC in practical 
terms means appropriate allocation of resources and self-reliance. To 
assess this, the following questions may be asked: Has the community: 
diagnosed its health problems? set its priorities? identified required 
resources? harmonized its objectives with those of the health services, 
in order to achieve self-reliance? Are there examples of the community 
organizing and carrying out health or health-related activities on a 


voluntary and self-help basis? Which community groups ought to do 
more for the health of the people? 
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4. Community health workers 


A detailed evaluation of community health workers, including tradi- 
tional birth attendants was considered in Part 5. Here, the team should 
assess, in particular, community satisfaction with the work of the 
CHWs/TBAs and community support for these workers. Support en- 
tails not only exercising adequate supervision over their services, but 
also providing appropriate social recognition and financial and other 
rewards. If it is found that the relationship between a CHW/TBA and 
the community committee is strained, the team should search for 
possible causes. Is it because the community is not providing remuner- 
ation in cash or kind, or is it because the committee is not exercising 
its supervisory authority? If the problem seems to be mainly on the 
side of the committee, the team might wish to recommend, to the 
national committee, ways of improving or strengthening the local 
committee. 
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5. Contribution of other sectors 
to health 


An assessment should be made of the way different sectors are working 
with the people, and the extent to which they are producing comple- 
mentary results; also how the community is organized to deal with 
overall community development. The interviewers should find out 
from the community leaders whether different sectors have their own 
community workers, and whether they are working solely within their 
sector or whether they are consulting with each other and coordina- 
ting their work. They should also find out whether any mechanism 
exists in the community to deal with overall community development 
activities, by coordinating the different workers or dealing with 
officials of different sectors where there are no community workers. 
Are workers from the different sectors carrying out similar activities? 
The community leader might be asked whether he or she has been 
informed by the relevant sectors that their programmes are meant to 
complement each other. Does the community leader feel that pro- 
grammes are implemented in a well coordinated way? Are they produ- 
cing the results they are meant to achieve? Questions might be 
designed for the specific programmes implemented in the community. 
For example, if food prices are subsidized, are the poor able to buy food 
at these prices? If families receive poultry from the agricultural 
workers, do they raise them for their own consumption, as intended, or 
do they sell them and buy something less nutritious? Are there any 
credit schemes? If so, who benefits from them? Are there women’s 
programmes, functional literacy programmes? Are these programmes 
run by the government, an NGO, or are they private? Which NGOs are 
working in the area? What do they do? . 
Annex 3 gives an example of a questionnaire for community 


leaders. 
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Introduction 


In this part of the review, information is collected from members of the 
community, usually in the context of an interview in the home to- 
gether with observations made by the interviewer. In PHC evaluations 
and other studies, household surveys are often the only reliable way to 
get crucial data for the population as a whole, such as indicators of 
health status, coverage of health services and essential PHC elements 
(e.g., immunization, sanitation, water supply), use of health facilities, 
and some of the global health-for-all indicators. 

The interviewer should pose questions to a well-informed adult in 
the household (referred to as “respondent” in the rest of this section); 
this will often be the woman of the household. Data should also be 
obtained from visual observation. At this level, the questionnaires 
should be as short, structured and unambiguous as possible, so that 
data can be obtained uniformly and efficiently, even when interviews 
are conducted in several languages. 

It is still very difficult to get information where it matters most—at 
the household level. However, it cannot be emphasized enough, espe- 
cially at this level, that information should not be collected just for its 
own sake. The issues to focus on should be determined in the light of 
national concerns and the selection of critical indicators for these 
issues is crucial. In short, the most important criteria for selecting 
indicators are: Are they relevant for policy decisions and for moni- 
toring progress, can they be acted upon, and is it feasible (technically, 
financially and managerially) to gather the information required? The 
following are the main types of issue to be considered at this level: 


e Social and economic determinants, including intersectoral action 
and community snvolvement. These factors reflect the state of 
development in other key sectors that directly or indirectly influ- 


ence health. 


e Provision of health care. Aspects to be considered are accessibility, 
acceptability, affordability, quality, and utilization of services, as 
perceived at the household level. It should be noted that the same 

information may also need to be looked at from the point of view of 


the health institutions. 


gramme indicators. These may be collected for pro- 


e Health pro ( 7 : 
grammes that are priority issues for the country review. ome Oo 


the indicators may be available from separate studies, while for 
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PART 7. HOUSEHOLD LEVEL 


others the household survey is the only appropriate means of 
obtaining the data. The need for some types of household data he: 
collection may also decrease as the quality and coverage of the if 
routine health information system improve. 
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1. Methodological considerations 


Sampling procedures 


Sampling procedures for PHC reviews are usually based on the house- 
hold as the basic sampling unit. In general, some element of clustering 
will also be involved. Procedures for sampling are described in detail 
in Annex 1, where reference ‘s made to the possibility of needing 
grossly different sample sizes for different items or indicators, in order 
to achieve the desired level of precision of the estimates. For example, 
a question on diarrhoea morbidity may require a sample size four times 
as big as a question on immunization. If, in such a situation, it is not 
practical to ask all the questions in all households in the large sample, 
a systematic subsample (in this case, every fourth household) can be 
taken for the question for which a smaller sample size suffices. But this 
should be done only with much caution as it considerably increases 
the complexity of the survey. 

Furthermore, it is of paramount importance that the review team is 
aware of the fact that, because of the relatively small number of 
households in each cluster, no conclusions can be made about the 
individual clusters. Conclusions can be drawn only from regional or 
countrywide results, depending on the answers given. Clustering and 
sample size also limit the possibility of drawing conclusions about 
interrelationships between different items on the questionnaire (such 
as number of deaths versus quality of housing). 

Finally, it should be emphasized that conditions that occur rarely 
or measures that show large variations in the population also require 
very large samples for precise estimation. Examples are: infant mor- 
tality, disease-specific mortality or the use of oral rehydration. In most 
cases, a manageable sample size for a quick review will be too small to 
permit reliable and precise values to be obtained for these indicators. 
In such cases, questions related to this type of indicator should not be 


included in the questionnaires. 


Household interviews 


For the whole stage of data collection in the field, most of the available 
time, resources and manpower will be invested in the assessment at ae 
Hisebhold level. It is at this level that the impact of all eee 

on health status is seen and should be measured. As mentioned above, 
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en a re must be included to arrive at estimates 
et only on tea. ee The reliability of an estimate depends 
Ech inte. ple size but also on the quality and the reliability of 
eee nswer, and thus very much on the way the questions 

SS per training of the interviewers is therefore of para- 
mount importance, especially for the interviews at this level. (More 
details about interviewer training can be found in Part 1.) A well 
designed questionnaire, which is both selective and specific, is import- 
ant to save time and obtain reliable data. It is also important that 
interviewers know how to ask questions appropriately and that the 
respondent is motivated to participate in the interview. 

The interviewer has to be able to put the questions in such a way 
that they will be understood by the people, using their languages and 
local expressions, or to modify the questions as necessary without 
distorting their meaning. She or he also has to be able to create a good 
atmosphere. Motivation for participation may be increased by giving 
the respondent commonly used household remedies, packets of oral 
rehydration salts (ORS), educational material, etc. 

Making the interview session an educational one is also an inter- 
esting and useful way of motivating the respondent. An interview at 
this level should have an educational objective so that relevant health 
information and knowledge are delivered to the respondent, as appro- 
priate and necessary, e.g., about the proper use of ORS, or how to deal 
with certain diseases. Although this will prolong the interview, it is an 
aspect that should be considered; time should be set aside and the 
interviewers informed about this educational objective in planning for 
work at this level. Note, however, that care should be taken not to bias 
the respondent. It may be desirable to postpone the educational 
activities until after the formal interview. 


Questionnaires 


As has been said earlier, selectivity must be the keynote. Priority 
issues and a few selected indicators relevant to the country should be 
identified. Another reason to keep the questionnaire short is that 
respondents may be reluctant to participate or give answers, or may 
withdraw from the interview if it takes too much of their time. 
More will be gained by selecting a small number of relevant 
indicators for which information can be obtained within a reasonable 
time than by aiming at comprehensiveness. The questions should be as 
clear and unambiguous as possible, and simple enough for the ques- 
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2. Social and economic determinants 


pico economic factors are generally recognized as important 
inants of health. At the household level, they can reflect the 
state of development in other key sectors influencing health. They can 
help to identify the vulnerable or underserved population in areas of 
economic, educational, or social development, using indicators such as 
employment, income level, literacy, agricultural productivity or 
wages. If the sample has been designed properly, these indicators can 
be analy sed according to subpopulations of different health status or 
with different levels of PHC development. (Cross-analysis may only be 
possible if the sample has been specially designed for the purpose.) 


Employment and income levels 


When surveying heterogeneous regions, it may be relevant to look at 
employment conditions and sources of income. This may help to 
explain differences in health status in different subgroups, because, 
for example, risk factors for a food-producing population will be very 
different from those for communities that derive their income from 
industrial labour. Indicators that reflect employment status might 
include the level of unemployment or underemployment and the 
percentage of women in the labour force. However, these indicators 
are less useful in countries where most people are self-employed or in 
the informal sector, and it may be sufficient simply to ask about their 
sources of income. Ownership of land, cattle, bicycles, radios, motor 
vehicles, television, and other possessions reflecting wealth, and 
means of earning income are proxy indicators for income distribution. 
All these may shed light on the possible risk factors influencing the 
health of the people. 


Adult literacy 


Education is likely to have a strong influence on progress towards 
health for all. One possible indicator of the contribution of education 
to health is the literacy rate, particularly among women, since it is 
they who most often take care of the basic health needs of the family. It 
is also an indicator of social equity. Literacy can be looked at in terms 
of number of years of schooling or functional capacity to read. 
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Mr 
Housing 


Housing is also likely to have a considerable effect on health. The most 
commonly available indicator of the adequacy of housing is the 
number of persons per room. Housing indicators should take into 
account the nature of the accommodation in terms of its size, its 
insulation against extremes of weather, the availability of water and 
sanitary facilities, the presence of animals, ventilation, cleanliness of 
the surroundings, etc. The exact criteria for each of these components 
for “acceptable” or “adequate” housing will have to be determined 
according to the country or local situation. The absolute value of the 
indicator is less important than changes in the indicators over time. It 
will be particularly relevant to look at the housing situation in 
countries where there is a housing programme and thus where it is 
possible to act upon the findings. 

Note: Data on housing may be obtained by using a checklist of 
observations rather than by posing questions. 


Water 


Water is an important determinant for health. The existence of a 
water-point is no guarantee, in itself, that water will always be 
available and safe. Also, a water-point requires drainage, otherwise 
the provision of water can have adverse health effects. In the absence 
of a water-point in the household, another indicator 1s the availability 
of a standpipe or protected well within a given walking time from the 
home, for example, 15 minutes. Is this water available all year round? 


If more in-depth information 1s desired, the water-storage facilities in t 


the households might be looked at, as well as how water is treated 
before it 1s used for drinking, especially where children and infants are 


concerned. 


Food and food security 


Food availability and habits, and food policies, prices, and programmes 


are closely related to the health of the population. What type of food is 
being consumed most’ Are other nutritious foods available and afford- 


ee ee, Le ° —— : 

able? Are there subsidies on certain foods? What programmes exist to 

control food prices? Are there programmes that promg’ the cul- 

tivation of nutritious plants, the rearing of petty» etc.? Is there a 

programme on supplementary feeding for children: Is there preferen- 
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aa r — to find out which subpopulations are covered by, 
neadee g from, these programmes. Are they the ones really in 

da, the most vulnerable groups? For example, a certain food-pricing 
policy may not result in better availability of food for the poor, 
because they still may not be able to obtain food in adequate amounts, 
or low-priced food may not be accessible to them. As another example, 
a poultry-rearing programme may not contribute to better nutrition if 


the products are all sold on the market and not consumed by the 
producers. 


Other factors 


Depending on the country situation and the objectives of the survey, it_ 
may be desirable to find out the contributions to health of other 
sdetors- and other factors than the ones already mentioned. It may also 
be worth while to take a closer look at the dissemination by different 
sectors of information with health implications for educational or 
promotional purposes. 

For example, does the agricultural sector give information on the 
proper use and handling of pesticides to avoid their toxic effects? It is 
also useful to see whether other sectors are providing competing, 
conflicting or complementary messages or advice regarding health 
promotion. This could be done by inquiring at the household level 
about the types of messages.given by workers from other sectors, e.g., 


agricultural workers, soeial_workers and teachers, especially with 
regard to messages that are directly related to health. 

Finally, eooperative schemes might be looked at, where they exist, 
] 


and especially approaches adopted,to encourag copie to particinaaa 
“in health development activities, | oF example:(Do peop e agree with 
the financial resource mobilization in their com nity? Do they have 
problems in providing their contribution? Do they benefit from the 
existing community financing scheme? Have they ever joined in a 
collective activity to improve community health? Are they satisfied 
with their community health workers? Are community meetings held 
regal? 7 

These issues are not easy to assess and reliable indicators have not 
yet been developed. It is also difficult from a brief interview to obtain 
answers that reflect the actual situation. Nevertheless, community 
involvement is a crucial part of primary health care and might even be 
assessed by using subjective judgements of the community itself. 
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3. Provision of health care 


To gather data on the accessibility, utilization, and quality of health 


care is complicated. It would be convenient to have a composite 


indicator of the provision of health care, so that 1 could be said, for 
éxample, that 75% of the population is provided with good quality 
care. This would provide an indicator of coverage in the most general 


os of te ag fet no nattariory indicat ie kia exists at 
the moment and it is necessary to break down this general concept of 
coverage or health-care provision and try to construct good indicators 
for particular aspects. One way of doing this is to separate the 
different levels of the health system (e.g., first level of health care as 
distinct from referral levels); another way is to look at different 
programmes, e.g., mother and child care, immunization, sanitation. 
Another type of breakdown distinguishes different measures of provi- 


sion in terms of such concepts as accessibility and utilization. 


Accessibility _. 


For the measurement of accessibility, it may be useful to look at 
different aspects. 


Physical accessibility 
cit Aeabianiarasi eae 


hysical accessibility of services 1s a first priority. It is useful to 


Select a few priority services relevant to primary health care—for 

@, W —maternal and child care, and first-level cura- 
tive care—and establish”physical accessibility criters for each of 
these,/Each country will have to decide how to define “accessible”: for 


example one hour's walking time, or half an hour’s travel by ox cart. 


This may vary for different parts of the country and will be different ~ 


for different types of services. Care during childbirth, for example, 


may have to be much nearer home. — 
Note that very often physical accessibility can be better assessed at 


the community level than at the household level, unless communities 
are quite scattered and sparsely populated. ) 
ee | a ‘ 
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Economic and cultural accessibility 

——— 

(Beonomie accessibility is related to the ability of the individual or the 
mmunity to cover the cost of care; if a service is available but 


neither the individual nor the community ‘can afford it, then it is not 
accessible. $$$ FS 


ultural accessibility is the acceptability of the services to those 
for whom they are provided:Jfor example, im some societies, female 
health workers are preferred to male health workers to care for 
women. Acceptability also implies that services are seen to be relevant 
to priority needs, and offer care of adequate quality. 


- 


Utilization of services 


ie - eR 

Utilization of specific services, or actual coverage, is expressed as the 
~proportion of people in need of a service who actually receive it in a 
given period, usually a year; for example, the proportion of children a 
risk who are immunized, the proportion of pregnant women who 


réceive prenatal care or have their deliveries supervised by a trained 
attendant, or the proportion of people needing medical treatment who 


actually go to the health facilities. This is particularly relevant when 


Le 2 first-level health facilities. It is also important to find out 
about referral to higher levels of care. Do people use them on their own 


e Pa) o_ ~_ sc ee, rere cae one “ 
initiative or on the advice of the health workers ¢ at the first level of 
care? Are there any problems with being referred by and to the 

different levels of care?. 
t may be found that people are not making proper use of the 
. ee eal : “ay 
facilities, especially the first-level ones. When people are not using the 
Services) it is essential to find out the reasong. In some cases, facilities 
éxist but people do not_use them because Of the lack of drugs or 
ecause the facilities are open at hours when people are occupied in 
a the field or factories. Also, people may be attracted by the prestige of a 
pean ener ‘ ~ ° 

| more distant hospital, and may use it for care that could have been 
; provided by local primary health care facilities. In many countries, it 


will-also be relevant to look at the utilization of alternative services, 


traditional healers, etc. 
oO 


Quality of health care 


‘Ascieieators of coverage should be supplemented by indicators 
of quality of care, although utilization is itself a reflection of the quality 
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PROVISION OF HEALTH CARE 


community level, number of indicators , might be developed to be 
incorporated in the household questionnaire in the form of a checklist 
or simple scoring system, e.g., the type of information given to the. 
mother about certain issues, such as immunizations, diarrhoea con- 


tol. Who gave this information? How many prenatal examinations did 
the mother receive? Was the child weighed at birth?» 


a ove 
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4. Health programme indicators 


As noted above, coverage is really meaningful only if it relates to 
specific types of services. The following are some examples of indi- 
cators related to essential components of primary health care. 


Health education 


a is important to try to collect data from the household on “health 
iteracy”, namely an ‘elementary understanding of nutritional and 
health needs and of how to prevent or control common health prob- 
lems‘!)The team may take into consideration the national or local 
programmes that include health education and then gather more in 
depth information about health literacy in these particular areas 

asking such questions as: What is the understanding of the problem? 


Has people's behaviour Changed7/0 mh It must be emphasized that a high 
degree of understanding o problems and ways of solving them js not in 


itself an indicator of attitudinal and behavioural change.)( Who or 
what was the main source of information dissemination (for example, 


mass media, health workers, the people themselves)? ) 
ZTE TZ" = as a p 
immunization 


(The indicator used is the percentage of children at risk immunized 
against the major infectious diseases of childhood that can be pre- 
vented by immunization. Many countries have experience with the 
widely-used, standardized and well tested method of collecting this 

; information (see form B in Annex 4),/The percentage of children full 
@ immunized in the target age group is a proxy indicator of the utiliz- 
. 1 ces in general; it indicates a min- 


ation and coverage of health services in es am 


—_ a _ 


imum of three contacts between the health service and the child. 7) 


Nutrition 


4d 


Jf 


A useful indicator is nutritional status. A opometric measure- 

a a ae Sarees reams _— —— ———— w% . . 

es to assess the rowth and development of young children are the 
dicators of the nutritional status of a community, 


q most widely used in es 
of the information may be readily available from existing nutritional 
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eee 
surveillance systems without having to be sought in a household 
survey. | es 


—Birth weight can be an import 

ee Girth wie! Id be expressed as the number of children per 1000 
live births whose birth weight is lower than 2500 grams). However, low 
birth weight may also be related to certain diseases (such as malaria) 
or to specific nutritional deficiencies (such as endemic goitre). Where 
supervision of births by trained personhel is low, it may be difficult to 


The mid-upper-arm circumference has been widely used in recent 


years to assess nutritional status. [his 1s particularly useful in rela- 
tion to height. It does have certain disadvantages in terms of accuracy, 


but is quite adequate for rapid community jagnosis, if not for moni- 
° . i et lil MMMM ae aS aaa 
toring individual child Ls 


ant indicator of community nutrition 


Maternal and child health, control of diarrhoeal diseases, 
and other programmes 


As has been said before, when a programme 1s a priority issue\ critical 
indicators have to be selected. For mother and child care there may be 
ndicators that reflect the access to information on family planning " 
and the percentage of mothers using the various contraceptive 


methods, or percentage of pregnant women receiving prenatal care, 
. — — - * — z 3 . _ >fi 
etc. For diarrhoeal (or any other) diseases, the indicators may reflect 


the load of the diseases concerned in children (including those who do 

not come for care) and the degree of prevention and control in the 

households. — aaa: | ee hie 
‘aie ens — 
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Annex 1 


Sampling for primary health care 
reviews 


1. Introduction 


Decisions about sampling of households or individuals should take 
into account possible constraints, including the time and budget 
available for the complete survey, from the planning stage to the 
publication of results. Within these constraints, it is important to 
identify and define the basic sampling unit, which, for PHC surveys, 
will usually be the household. The sample size has to be considered. 
This is not so much a question of deciding on the optimum size, as of 
considering the quality of the information that will be obtained from 
the largest sample size that is possible with the physical and financial 
constraints. The structure of the sample will also be important. Usu- 
ally some element of clustering will be involved, and the smaller the 
number of clusters for a given total sample size the less informative the 
data will be. Before any data are collected, it is important to ensure 
that they can be analysed in accordance with the purpose of the 
survey, using the chosen sampling scheme. Some thought should also 
be given to methods of data presentation including tables and graphs. 

While it is important to take care regarding the size and structure 
of a sample, it is equally important to keep in mind the goals of a PHC 
review and not to let statistical considerations override them. The 
primary consideration at all times should be whether the data to be 
collected using a particular sampling scheme will be useful. This, in 
turn, has to be measured against the goals, resources, and other 
options available for the review. It will seldom be the case that one 
method is completely “correct” while another 1s completely wrong’. 
It js more likely to be a choice between the more and the less efficient, 
and occasionally between doing something only roughly or doing 
nothing at all. Certainly, the statistician can give guidelines and 
suggest basic criteria for assessing a sampling scheme, a oe 
following sections, but, in the end, the responsibility lies with the 
review managers to try to understand how different sample types and 
sizes will affect the quantity and quality of the information obtained. ,. 
The aim is to obtain the maximum return for the resources i “A 


invested. Si S cr 2 
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2. Some basic concepts 


The basic Sampling unit 


The household will usually be the basic sampling unit in a general 


PHC survey. Other basic sampling units are possible for other types of 
survey (see Table Al), 


Table A1. Possible sampling units for various types of survey 


Type of survey Basic sampling unit 

EPI Index child aged 12-23 months 

MCH Recently pregnant woman 

Nutrition Index child aged 1-3 years (or less than 
5 years) 

Diarrhoeal disease Index child aged less than 5 years (or less 
than 2 years) 

Environmental health Household and/or community 

Use of health services Household 


The choice of basic sampling unit defines the target population of 
the survey. For example, when the index mother is chosen as the 
sampling unit, the variables studied in the survey will be properties of 
such mothers, or of the children of such mothers, or of the households 
containing such mothers. They will not, for instance, measure the 
properties of households in general. 

For most of the sampling units there will be no convenient sam- 
pling frame. In other words, there will be no simple list that will enable 
a specific sample of units to be chosen without going into the field to do 
so. It will usually be possible to choose communities in the form of 
villages, census blocks, city blocks, islands, etc. Sometimes, lists of 
households will exist within these communities. However, it would be 
rare to find health records that are so complete and up to date that 
they contain the total current population of index mothers or children. 
Even if they do exist, there would be obvious dangers in using such 
records to choose a sample that will be used to assess the coverage and 
use of health care services. 

On the other hand, if an acceptable method can be established for 
choosing households one by one, this will provide an indirect proce- 
dure for obtaining a sample of any of the within-household sampling 
units. Even if the main or sole purpose of a survey is to study one of the 
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ed in Table Al, there are still good 
of households. 


to methods 


ible sampling units list 
hould be based on a sample 
tricted in the following sections 
n of households as basic sampling units. 


f speed and economy usually rule out the selection 


les of households, and some form of cluster 
adopted, using natural groupings of households such 
possible and, for reasons of cost or shortage of time, 
to introduce other stages of sampling. For example, 
chosen first, then villages within districts, and house- 
llages. These multistage sampling schemes are dis- 
475-177. The simplest case, where villages are chosen 


dered in detail on pp. 157-165. 


The problems 0 


Different types of measure 


ected on several different 
es will be rates. In 
between rates that 


data will be coll 
ently these measur 
inction 


In a PHC review survey, 
types of measure. Most frequ 
sampling terminology there is a clear dist 
are proportions and rates that are ratios. 

A proportion isa -< the total number 
of basic sampling units in the sample, f the number of basic 
sampling units in several clusters, 4S in a geographical region. 

A ratio is a rate in which the denominator takes any other value: 
for instance, it may be the total number of some other unit, or the 
number of basic sampling units in some class that cuts across clusters. 

The difference between a proportion and a ratio 1S important when 

sample sizes are being assessed and when data are being analysed. The 


most easily made by means © _ Suppose the 


distinction is 
ion 1S composed of households (which means that the 
and that it has been 


target population 
household will also be the basic samp 
possible to © i imple random sample of households from the 
population as ulation that has 
a latrine will be estimated by: 

e with a latrine 


Number of households in the sampl 
ee — 
s in the sample 


Number of household 
e of the survey is to estimate 


at another purpos . 
jdren less than 5 years old. This can 


the diarrhoea morbidity rate in chi 3 
be estimated from the same sample as before by: 
sample with diarrhoea 


Number of children less than 5 years in | 
han 5 years 1n sample 


Number of children less t 


However, suppose th 
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The 1 
ee er ee the previous situation is that the 
Tin 5 years dikcove ple size; it is the number of children aged 

red in the sample when the survey is carried 
out, and its val 
: ue is not known until the survey is completed. Thi 
introduces extra uncertainty in th ‘ ce “i 
eE cample. anil for oe in the estimation of the population value 
te ree res : S reason, a ratio of this kind will give a less 

e than a simple proportion would for the same 
sample size. 

Other types of measure may also be used in a survey. In a categori- 
cal measure, the response may fall into one of several different classes 
or categories (e.g., where did you go for treatment of your last episode 
of illness”). The categories may be naturally ordered (e.g., mid-upper- 
arm circumference in red, vellow, or green zone of arm type). Opinions 
may be recorded on an ordered categorical scale (e.g., agree strongly, 
agree, neutral, disagree, disagree strongly), but these are unlikely to 
be suitable for PHC reviews. because of difficulties in interpreting 
them consistently. | 

Numerical values may be recorded as discrete values (usually 
whole numbers, e.g., numbers of children or age in years) or as 
measures on a continuous scale (e.g., weight or height). Continuous 
measures are less likely to arise in PHC reviews, because of the time 
and equipment needed for precise measurement. 


Quality of information: bias and uncertainty 


The methods of data collection and analysis described below will 
provide unbiased estimates of population values. When an estimate is 
unbiased, it is then possible to assess the degree of uncertainty in the 
estimated value by means of the standard error (SE). Roughly speak- 
ing, there is a 95% certainty that the true value of a population 


parameter will lie inside the interval: 
(estimate — 2SE) to (estimate + 2 SE). 


This interval is known as the 95% confidence interval (some 
examples are given on PP- 165-175). 

The magnitude of the standard error of any estimate depends on 
three things: the sample size (the smaller the sample, the larger the 
standard error), the structure of the sample (the more clustered the 
data, the larger the standard error), and the way that the measure 
being studied is distributed within the target population. No estimate 
should be quoted without giving the standard error. Even if a survey 
has been designed and a sample size chosen to give a specific precision 
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(e.g., + 10% in estimating a proportion), the decisions about design 
and sample size will be based on predictions that are of uncertain 
reliability. The only safe indicator of the precision of an estimate is its 
standard error calculated directly from the survey data. 


| The practical application of each of the above concepts 1s discussed 
in detail below. 


3. Selecting a sample of clusters of households 


The selection of a sample of clusters of households can be done in 
several stages. The basic principles for deciding on sample size and 
structure and the methods for calculating estimates and standard 
errors will be demonstrated first for the simplest situation in which a 
selection of villages is made directly within a region and estimates are 
obtained for this region. The extension to several stages of sampling is 
straightforward and is described with examples in sections 6 and 7, 
pp. 175-177. The number of villages and households to be chosen 1s 
discussed on pp. 160-165. Here, only the method of selection is con- 
sidered. 


Choice of clusters 


It will be necessary to have a list of all the villages in the region where 
the survey is to take place. It is frequently advantageous to arrange 
the order of villages on this list purposively. Suppose a survey of 
primary health care measures is to be carried out. There may be some 
prior information— 4 previous survey perhaps or records at health 
facilities—that might indicate villages with high scores and those 
with low scores. In this case, the list should be arranged from low to 
high scores (or high to low) before the selection is made. See pp. 
170-174 for further details. 

To make the selection, it 1s necessary to have a measure of the 
ation size in each village. The ideal measure would be the 


popul ; 
number of households in each village but, assuming that the mean size 


of household will not vary greatly from one village to another, any 
lation size will do. The cumulative population 


of popu 
general measure 0! POF hown in the third column of 


of the villages 1s then calculated, as § 
Table A2. | Ee ; 

j For the purposes of demonstration, suppose it 1S required to choose 
three villages from this list of ten. Divide 6700 (the total population of 


the villages) by 3 (the number of villages in the sample): 6700/3 = 2233. 
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Table A2. Selecting villages for a cluster sample 


ee 


Village 
[ee OPulation size Cumulative population size 
: 1000 fae 
3 ie 1400 ‘ 
: 200 1600 i 
i 300 1900 : 
1200 3100 
: bearis 4100 
e 1600 5700 | 
: a 5900 
350 6250 g 
ky 4 6700 : 


This number is the sampling interval. Choose a random number 
between 1 and 2233. Suppose the random number chosen is 1814. This 
should be compared with the cumulative list to identify the first 
village in the sample. Since 1814 is between 1601 and 1900, village 4 
will be chosen. Now add the sampling interval to the initial random 
number to obtain the next sampling value: 1814 + 2233 = 4047. Since 
this number lies between 3101 and 4100, village 6 is chosen. Now, to 
identify the third and last village for the sample, again add the 
sampling interval to the current sample number: 4047 + 2233 = 6280, 
and village 10 will be chosen. 

If the original list of villages is in completely random order, this 
systematic sampling procedure is equivalent to sampling with prob- 
ability proportional to size (pps), and the samples obtained should be 
analysed as though they were selected by a random pps scheme. On the 
other hand, if the villages have been ordered according to some 
criterion that is expected to be related to their scores on various PHC 
measures, this will have the effect of stratifying the systematic sample 
and should lead to a reduction in standard errors (see pp. 170-175). 


Sampling units other than households 


A list of possible sampling units for various kinds of survey was given 
in Table Al. Usually, as part of a PHC review, information of several 
kinds will be required, each kind apparently needing a different 
sampling unit. It would be extremely inefficient to carry out a separate 
survey for each purpose, each time choosing a new sample consisting 
of the appropriate sampling units. The only sensible option is to use 
the household as the basic sampling unit and, for variables defined on 
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ee eee 
different sampling units that appear in only some of the households, to 
estimate population values using the methods described for ratios on 
pp. 168-170 and 172-174. 

For example, if the principal aim of a survey is to collect informa- 
tion on mother and child health, then the sampling unit of interest 
would be the recently pregnant woman (where “recently” would need 
to be defined). It would be possible to decide on the number of such 
women to be sampled in each village and to devise a method of 
sampling exactly that number. However, the calculation of unbiased 
estimates from this sample would then involve complicated formulae. 

Thus, even if the purpose of a survey is to collect information on 
only one type of individual within a household, e.g., an index child or 
a recently pregnant woman, then a fixed number of households should 
still be selected in every village, even though the number of index 
children (or women) actually sampled will differ from one village to 
another. The number of households to be sampled should be chosen to 
give, on average, the number of index individuals required for the 
collection of data in each village. For example, if it is believed that 
roughly 40% of all households will contain an index child, and if the 
ideal number of children to be sampled per village is 10, then 25 
households should be selected in each village, since 10 is 40% of 25. If 
there are several different units of interest within the households in a 
single survey, the number of households in each village should be 
chosen to include, on average, enough units of the rarest category. 


Selecting the first house for the cluster 


The ideal is to have a list of households in the village and choose a 
household at random from the list. This will be an acceptable proce- 
dure, even if the list is incomplete or out of date, and is certainly better 
than any other ad hoc procedure. If such a list is not available, an 
alternative is to find a point near the centre of the village and spin a 
bottle or similar object on the ground. Look in the direction indicated 
by the bottle when it comes to rest and judge roughly how many 
houses you might expect to pass if you walk in that direction until you 
reach the edge of the village. Suppose you think there might be about 
ten houses. Choose a random number between 1 and 10 and walk out in 
the indicated direction till you reach the corresponding ae The 
important principle 1s to avoid any method of choosing the aie go 
that is likely to lead to the same kind of cluster in every village. For 
jd be an error to start always at the house of an 


it wou : 
example, it e socially necessary to interview 


important official. It may sometimes b 
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_ Ne, I 
pres preva if the household would otherwise not have 
isfy local ; a a reviated interview might be conducted simply to 
. pro ocol. The information obtained can be deleted later, 

ore analysis begins, to avoid bias. Similarly, it would be an error 
always to choose the first house in the centre or at the edge of the 
village. It is not possible to make a formal rule that will be suitable in 


all cases. The use of common sense and knowledge of local conditions 
should lead to a sensible choice. 


Selecting the remaining houses in the cluster 


Again, local circumstances vary so much that it is not possible to 
define a universally appropriate method. The results of the survey will 
be more precise and representative if each cluster gives a wide cover- 
age of the households and is not restricted to a small area around the 
first house. It is possible—that is, it would not invalidate the study — 
always to choose the nearest house to the previous one chosen, but it 
would be better to choose the second nearest, better still to choose the 
fifth nearest, and best of all to choose the households completely at 
random, if a dependable list or map is available. 


Revisiting survey households when key informants are absent 


It very often happens that the people needed for questioning in the 
households selected for the survey are not available when the survey 
team makes its visit, or that the household may be empty when visited. 
In such cases, arrangements should be made if possible to make 
repeated visits at a time when the missing people are most likely to be 
there. When the sampling unit is a household, arrangements may be 
made to use replacement households for those found to be empty. This 
could be done by having a pre-selected list of replacement households, 

\ to be drawn upon in a specified order. Such a list should only be used 
when the procedures for tracing the missing individuals from the 
households originally selected have been exhausted. Under no circum- 
stances should interviewers be left to make decisions on the spot about 
what to do about the households with members missing. 


4. The size of the sample 
The precision of estimates made from the survey will depend on the 


size of the sample, the amount of clustering, and the item for which the 
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value is being estimated. Other things being equal, the larger the 
sample, the more precise any estimates will be. However, for the same 
overall total sample size, a survey in which a large number of clusters 
is selected, with a few households in each, will give more precise 
results than one with a smaller number of clusters and a larger number 
of households in each. For example, a survey in which 300 mothers are 
interviewed will usually give more precise estimates than one in which 
900 mothers are interviewed, but if the 300 are distributed as fifty 
clusters of six, they will give more precise estimates than if they were 
distributed as thirty clusters of ten. 

On the other hand, it should be realized that a larger sample size 
and more clusters (even if somewhat smaller) will lead to an increased 
workload, which in turn means increases in cost and time. The 
resources available for a PHC review will be strictly limited, and 
usually this will mean a total sample size of a few hundred, spread over 
some tens of clusters. 

Clustering affects the precision of any estimate from a survey, but 
the amount of this effect, known as the design effect, will be different 
for different items in the survey schedule. 

The design effect (D) is given by: 


D=1+6—Phr 


where: 
b = average number of responses received to this item per cluster, 
and 


r = ameasure of the correlation of responses to this item within the 
cluster, compared with the correlation in the population as a 
whole. 


The value of r will be higher for items for which the value varies 
more between clusters. For example, socioeconomic items such as 
‘“husband’s occupation—clerical or professional” will have a tend- 
ency to produce similar responses within a cluster, and will have r 
equal to about 0.10. On the other hand, demographic items such as 
“currently married” and morbidity and mortality measures such as 
‘“a]}] in past two mocks” Wille nO MOFS likely to produce the same 
answer from two respondents in the same cluster than from two 
respondents in different clusters. These questions will have r 
close to zero, 1.€., approximately 0.01. In between these Ye wi 
come questions related to health care practice and ny of ss at 
services. Responses to these questions will a. Me ies = r 
services locally and on local customs, and the value of r will probably 


be about 0.05. 
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As explained on p. 156 it is 95% certain that the interval: 
(estimate — 2SE) to (estimate + 2SE) 


will contain the true value. The design effect can be used to calculate 


the expected standard error for any given sample size and cluster size. 
The standard error is given by s, where: 


s=/p(1 — p)Djn 


where: 


p = proportion expected to answer “‘yes’’ to item (note that this 
method can be used only for items that have a yes/no response), 
n = total number of responses to this item, 
D = design effect. 


Thus 
s=./p(1 — p){1 + (b— 1)rj/n equation (1) 


Note that a guess has to be made at the proportion p even before the 
survey is carried out. 

Table A3 gives some typical values of s for r = 0.05 (where c = num- 
ber of clusters selected and b = the average number of responses 
received to the item, per cluster). 

Suppose that a question of major interest is the immunization 
status of children aged 12-23 months, and that these children are 
expected to be found in 25% of households. If 30 clusters, each of 30 
households, are taken, it would be expected that about 7 index chil- 
dren would be.found in each cluster. If the immunization status is 
expected to be adequate for about 40% of these children, then p = 0.4 
(40%), c = 30, b = 7, r= 0.05, and n= 210 (30x 7), and, from the for- 


Table A3. Expected standard error (s) (°) for different proportions (p) and 
clusters (c) and number of responses per cluster (5) 


p (%) 


ee Cee ee 


(cx b) 50 40 20 15 10 5 


200 3.79 3.71 3.03 2.71 2.27 1.37 


3 5 Ome MM ee Ms 1.69 
30 7 a ee ee 1.31 
36 10 42g «| AAT At |= S08 1.86 
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mula or from Table A3, the expected standard error is 0.0385, or 3.85%. 
It will be 95% certain that the true value of p lies within the range: 


(estimate — 7.7%) to (estimate + 1.7%). 


Suppose that the number of households to be selected in each 
village is h. It would be sensible to choose h to correspond to the 
number of households that can be dealt with comfortably in one day by 
one interviewing team, or a multiple of this number. This must, of 
course, take into account the time required for the random selection 
of houses, for walking between them, and for making up for non- 
response. The value of c will then be the number of clusters of size h 
that can easily be managed in the time available for the survey, and 
the total sample size is then c xh. 

The number of index individuals for any particular item of the 
schedule will be different for each village. The average value will be 
around b, but may turn out to be larger or smaller than this. The value 
of b itself will differ for different types of index; for example, in 20 
households it may be expected to find 4 index children but 16 index 
mothers. 

If it is known that a certain value of s is required from the survey, 
then the number of clusters needed can be calculated by: 


c= pa-p)it+ (b — 1)r}/(s7) equation (2) 


For example, suppose p is expected to be about 20% for some 
measure of disease prevalence, for which it can be expected that r will 
be about 0.01, and it 1s required that s = 2.5%. The number of clusters 
required if each cluster contains 5 index individuals (6 = 5), or 8 index 
individuals (b = 8), can be determined as follows: 


Quantity Calculation Value for Value for 


b=0 b=8 
A pis Pp) 0.16 0.16 
B 1+(b-1)r 1.04 1.07 
D AxB 0.1664 0.1712 
E s*b 0.0031 0.0050 
Co D|E 54 34 


Thus, either 54 clusters of 5 each, or 34 clusters of 8 each, would be 
expected to satisfy the requirements. If the index individuals are 
expected to be found in only about 50% of houses, then each cluster 
will need to contain 10 or 16 households, respectively. 
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on  lebge could be made for the most important responses 
survey. The number of clusters would then be the largest value 
of c given by equation (2). 
Sometimes it may happen that the sample sizes needed for different 
items in the same survey will differ considerably. For example, a 
Ss on immunization may require a sample size of 200 children 
age 23 months (or 800 households), whereas a question on diar- 
rhoea morbidity may require a sample size of 1500 children aged 0-2 
years (or 3000 households). In this case, the larger value of 3000 would 
be taken as the overall sample size to satisfy both criteria. However 
this would mean that about four times the information needed on 
immunization status would be collected. If sufficient resources are 
available, this will not be a problem, as it will give a more precise 
estimate, but, in practice, it may be more sensible to subsample for the 
immunization question. In other words, only every fourth index child 
aged 12-23 months found in the survey would be included in the 
sample. This will save time and effort, but adds to the complexity of 
the instructions given to interviewers, and so should be used with 
caution. 

If the list of villages has been arranged in order according to some 
measure of PHC involvement, then there will be some improvement in 
precision, but this cannot be quantified adequately to allow its use in 
sample size calculations. The sample size should be calculated as if the 
list were unordered, with the benefit that the precision may, in fact, 
turn out to be better than that predicted. 

If the survey has been explicitly stratified according to, for in- 
stance, ecological region, then each stratum should be considered as a 
separate survey and sample size calculations performed for each one to 
give the precision necessary for that region. The precision of the 
overall national estimate will then be somewhat better than that for 
any single region. 

Should the survey be one of a series, and the purpose be to estimate 
the change in some measure since a previous review, then the 95% 
confidence interval for this change will be (estimated change — 2 SE) 
to (estimated change + 2 SE). In this case, the standard error is the 
standard error of the change, which will be larger than the standard 
error of the new estimate of the measure. This is because of the 
imprecision of the estimate of the measure from the previous survey. 
To allow for this, the sample size will need to be double that calculated 
by the usual methods. 

If the comparison is to be made with a particular target figure 
chosen by the investigators, rather than one estimated from an earlier 
survey, then no extra imprecision 1s involved. The usual confidence 
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interval of + 2SE still applies, and the sample size 


; iven by the usual 
calculations will be adequate. : ‘ 


5. Analysis of data 


The most important goal of the analysis of the data is to provide 
estimates of important parameters, together with the standard errors 
of these estimates, SO that confidence intervals can be calculated. It 1s 
possible to carry out all the necessary calculations without sophis- 
ticated equipment and the methods described below require only a 
calculator capable of calculating square roots. Whether a calculator 
or a microcomputer is used, the necessary calculations are often most 
clearly presented in the form of a spreadsheet. 

There are commonly two different situations, each of which re- 
quires its own method of calculating estimates and standard errors. 
The choice of method is determined according to whether the desired 
estimate 1s obtained from a sample proportion or 4 sample ratio (see 
page 155). In addition, for each of these situations, if the sample was 
selected from an ordered list, different formulae are used to calculate 
the standard errors. 

The use of simple spreadsheets for the calculation of estimates and 
the standard errors of these estimates is demonstrated using the 
example below. The sample sizes here are much smaller than those 
encountered in practice, but all the important steps in the calculations 
are demonstrated. For each type of situation, the basic calculations 
required for the sample estimate and its standard error are presented 


on pp. 166-175. 
Survey example used for demonstration spreadsheets 


Six villages are selected using a systematic pps procedure (see pages 
157-158). Twenty households are chosen in each village to estimate, 


for the population: 
e the proportion of households with latrines; 
= the proportion of suitable index mothers who have received pre- 


natal care. | | 
The first will be estimated using the proportion of households 1n the 


sample with latrines. e 
The second 1s estimated using the ratio: 


rs recelving prenatal care 


Number of sndex mothe | 
Number of index mothers 17 sample 
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Table A4. eA Eo SS 
Data for survey example used for demonstration spreadsheets 


Village No. ” , 
9 aa No. of No. of index No. of index 
: : olds households mothers in mothers who 
sa ed in with latrines sampled received 
' ‘ia Pa households prenatal care 
1 20 sf 2 o 
- 20 0 7 5 
3 20 14 4 3 
4 20 12 6 3 
5 20 16 4 1 
6 20 3 3 0 


These data are shown in Table A4. The villages were arranged in 
order at the design stage of the survey according to the expected level 
of prenatal care. This fact is not taken into account in the analyses in 
sections a—d below, but is considered in sections e and f. 


(a) Estimating a population proportion from a sample proportion 

In the example, the sampling unit is the household and it is required to 
estimate the proportion of households that have a particular charac- 
teristic, in this case a latrine. For the general case, suppose that c 
villages have been selected and h households chosen in each village. 
The number of households in the i-th village that have a latrine can be 
denoted by x,. The estimated proportion, p;, of such households for the 
whole of this village 1s: 


es x;/h 


which is the proportion appearing in the sample. The estimate p of this 
proportion 1n the whole population is then the total number of house- 
holds in the sample that have a latrine, divided by the total sample 


size, 1.e.: 
p= Xx,/n equation (3) 
The sign = indicates that the terms should be summed over all 
values of i, thus: 
YX, = xX a eS 


The required calculations are shown in Spreadsheet 1. For this 
example, p 1s equal to 0.4667, or 47% of sampled households. 
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Cluster data and calculations 


No. of 

households 

with latrine 
Xj <7 
11 121 
0 0 
14 196 
12 144 
16 956 

. fe ae Se Se 
A = 56 B = 726 


ize and sample proportion 


Value 


Variable Calculation Definition 
No of villages in sample 6 


No. of households sampled 
in each village 


cxh No. of households in total 


ee ea 


sample 120 
No. of households in 56 
sample with latrine 
Proportion of households 


in sample with latrine 0.4667 

Standard error calculations 
New quantity Calculation Value 

B Lx? 7126 

& A’ 3136 

D Cle 522.67 

E Be 203.33 

F E/{ele — 1)] 6.7777 

F 2.6034 
; i 0.1302 
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(b) Estimating the standard error of the estimate of 
a population proportion 


Th 
e standard error of the proportion p, s(p), is obtained by the formula: 


S(p) = (1/h)./Z(p, — p)*/[e(c — 1)] equation (4) 


For ease of calculation, this equation can also be expressed as: 
s(p) = (1/h),/[Zx7 — (Zx;)*/e]/[e(e — 1)] 


The last section of Spreadsheet 1 demonstrates the calculations 
required using the second form of equation 4. The resulting value of 
the standard error, s(p), is 0.1302. The 95% confidence interval for the 
proportion of all households with a latrine is thus 0.4667 + 2 x 0.1302, 
i.e., 0.2063 to 0.7271 or between 21% and 73%. This interval is very 
wide because only 6 villages have been surveyed. 


(c) Estimating a population ratio from a sample ratio 

Suppose this time that h households have been selected in each of c 
villages with a view to estimating the proportion of suitably defined 
index individuals that have a particular characteristic. This might be 
the proportion of all children aged 1-2 years that has been fully 
immunized according to the criteria of the national immunization 
programme. Or it might be the proportion of all women who delivered 
a child during the previous 12 months who had at least 3 prenatal 
visits during the pregnancy, as is the case in the example used in 
Spreadsheet 2. 

Let z, be the number of index mothers in the sampled households in 
the i-th village and suppose that y, of these mothers have had the 
specified number of prenatal visits. Then the proportion of the whole 
population of ‘index mothers with this feature is estimated by: 


R = Xy/Ez, equation (5) 


The calculation of the sample ratio R for the above example is 
shown in the middle section of Spreadsheet 2, where R is equal to 
0.5385, or 54% of the index mothers in the sample. 
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Spreadsheet 2 


Cluster data and calculations 


No. of index 
mothers in 


sampled No. of index 
households mothers in 

who received sampled 
Village prenatal care households 


1 2 

. 5 7 5 49 

3 3 4 9 16 12 
4 3 6 9 36 18 
5 1 4 1 16 4 
6 0 3 0 9 


Sample size and sample ratio 


Variable Calculation Definition Value 
c No. of villages in sample 6 
A Ly; No. of index mothers in 14 
sampled households who 
received prenatal care 


B xz; No. of index mothers in 26 
sampled households 
A/B Sample ratio of index mothers 0.5385 


who received prenatal care to 
total no. of index mothers in 
sample 


tandard error calculations 


New quantity Calculation 

R? R? 0.2900 
C Ly; 48 
D Sz 130 
E Ly Zi 73 
F 2xRxE 78.621 
G RxD 37.7 
H C-F+G 7.079 
J H/{ele — 1) 
K JJ 

s(R) cx k/B 
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d aie 
Sagi ey the standard error of the estimate of a population ratio 
ard error of the estimate of the population ratio R, or s(R), 1s: 


ay 7 et iE yc Ly aT 
s(R) = (c/Zz,)./(2Zy? — 2RLy,z; + R*Zz7)/le(c — 1)I equation (6) 

Ree more complicated formula for the standard error reflects the 
nee ol take into account the variation from village to village in the 
Se er of index mothers actually observed. The details of the calcu- 
ations for the standard error of the ratio of index mothers recelving 
pene care 1n the example above are shown in the last section of 
3 preadsheet 2. In this example the standard error of the estimate, s(R), 
is 0.1121. 

The 95% confidence interval for the proportion of all index mothers 


receiving prenatal care is 0.5385 + 2x 0.1121, 1.e., 0.3143 to 0.7627 or 
between 31% and 76%. 


(e) Estimating a population proportion and the standard error of the 
estimate from an ordered list 

If the villages from which the sample was drawn were listed in order 
according to some criterion related to the measures being studied, the 
estimates would still be calculated in the same way, but the standard 
errors would be obtained from different formulae. The villages for the 
example were listed in order according to prior knowledge about the 
likely level of provision of prenatal care in each village. The use of an 
ordered list provides an implicit stratification, but only with respect to 
variables that are affected by the criterion used for ordering. The use of 
stratification should reduce the standard errors for the variables 
affected. 

The example ofa population proportion used on pp. 165-166 was the 
proportion of sample households with latrines. Since this variable is 
unlikely to be related to the expected level of prenatal care—the 
criterion used for ordering the list of villages—the standard error, 

; calculated to take account of the ordering, would be expected to be 
similar to that obtained by the method used in Spreadsheet 1. In such a 
case it is better to calculate the standard error using the method in 
Spreadsheet 1 (or Spreadsheet 9 for the standard error of a population 
ratio). However, ‘+t would never be wrong to use the methods for 
ordered lists, even ‘f the measure 1S unrelated to the ordering of the 
villages, though a slightly different answer would be obtained. 

Spreadsheet 3 demonstrates the estimation of a population propor 
tion and its standard error from an ordered list. The estimation of the 


proportion is the same as 1n Spreadsheet 1, Pp = 56/120 = 0.4667. 
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Spreadsheet 3 


Cluster data and calculations 


7 


Village No. of 
households 
with latrine 


Sample size and sample proportion 


Variable Calculation Definition Value 
Ps No. of villages in sample 6 
h No. of households sampled 
in each village 20 
A LX; No. of households in sample 
with latrine 56 
p Alc xh Proportion of households in 


Standard error calculations 


Value 


New quantity Calculation 
B Zs: — aaa 506 
C (c x B)|(2(¢ — 1)] 303.6 
D : 17.4241 


J 
Di(c x A) 0.1452 
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Se 


The standard error s 
from an ordered list, is: 


(p) for a proportion p obtained by sampling 


s(p) = (1/n) [tx ~ my x; , » equation (7) 


This formula is based on the differences between successive clus- 
ters, which would be expected to be smaller on an ordered list than if 
the clusters were in random order. Because of the paired comparisons 
seen in the cluster data calculations in Spreadsheet 3, there is no value 
of x;,, for the last village. 

Using the standard error calculations in Spreadsheet 3, 
s(p) = 0.1452. The 95% confidence interval for p is 0.4667 + 2 x 0.1452, 
i.e., 0.1763 to 0.7571. This is nearly the same as that given by Spread- 
sheet 1 (0.2063 to 0.7271), because the ordering with respect to pre- 
natal care did not bear any relation to the availability of latrines. 


Thus there was no advantage in using this method of analysis for this 
question. 


(f) Estimating a population ratio and the standard error of the estimate 
from an ordered list 

As noted previously, the sample used as an example on p. 165 was 

drawn from villages listed in order according to the likely level of 

provision of prenatal care in each village. This procedure (see also 

pp. 157-158) is valid only if the villages are listed in order before the 

sample is chosen. 

Spreadsheet 4 demonstrates the calculations required for the 
sample ratio and its standard error, using the same example as on 
pp. 168-169. The calculation of the sample ratio is identical to the 
procedure in Spreadsheet 2, and yields R = 14/26 = 0.5385. 

The standard error s(R) for a ratio R obtained from a sample drawn 


from an ordered list is: 
| c pcs) 
4 s(R) = (1) Y zd/ {[e/2(c — WILY, (1 — i+” 


c- c=) 
—2R (y; — ¥i4 1) (2 — Zi+1) + R? P, 2; — 21490 


equation (8) 


As with equation (7), this formula is based on the differences between 


successive clusters, and there are no values of y;,, Or 2;+, for the last 


village. 
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Spreadsheet 4 


Cluster data and calculations 


Village No. of index 
mothers who 
received pre- 

natal care 


No. of index 
mothers in 
sampled 
households 
Zi Zi+1 Zi — ~i+1 (2; — 2i+1)" (y; — Yi (Zi — 2+) 
thle 


Sample size and sample ratio 


Variable Calculation Definition Value 
c No. of villages in sample 6 
A Ly; No. of index mothers in 
sampled households who 
received prenatal care 14 
B 22; No. of index mothers 1n 
sampled households 26 
R A/B Sample ratio of mothers who 


received prenatal care to 
total no. of index mothers 


in sample 
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Spreadsheet 4 (contd) 
Standard error calculations 


N Eatity a 
ew quantity Calculation Value 


R? RR 

Z R 0.2900 

i X(y; — Yi+1)? 18 

E X(z; — 214 te 43 

F XY; — Via 1) (2; — Z41) 26 
2xRxE 28.002 

id R?xD 12.47 
C-—F+G 2.468 

S (cx H)/{2(c — 1)] 1.4808 
Jd 1.2169 

s(R) K/B 


On the basis of the calculations in Spreadsheet 4, s(R) = 0.0468. The 
95% confidence interval for R is 0.5385 + 2 x 0.0468, i.e., 0.4449 to 
0.6321. This interval is considerably narrower than the interval of 
0.3143 to 0.7627 obtained from Spreadsheet 2. This demonstrates the 
substantial increase in precision that can be obtained by using an 
ordered list and the procedures demonstrated in Spreadsheets 3 and 4. 


(g) Using the design effect to calculate standard errors 
In order to save time in calculating the standard errors for all 
possible items and ratios of items in the questionnaire, many of them 
can be estimated approximately by using the achieved design effect for 
a few similar variables. The procedure is as follows: 

(i) Estimate the values of p or R as appropriate for all the items of 


interest. 
(ii) Calculate the standard error s(p) or s(R) for the most important 


items, as described above. 
(iii) Estimate the design effect for these items (which may be differ- 
ent from the value assumed for the calculation of sample size) 


from: 
D = (s?(p) n)/(pQ — P)) 
or 


D = (s*(R)Zz))/(RA — R)) 


as appropriate. 
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(iv) For all other items, calculate the standard error as if the sample 
were a simple random sample, but multiply it by /D to allow for 
clustering, where D is the design effect for an item in the 
questionnaire that is expected to have a similar distribution. 


Thus: 
s(p) = \/p(1 — p)Din 
and 


stRy= ./RO — R)DIEz, 


Using this approach, p and R are calculated for all items, but the 
calculation of s, as shown in Spreadsheets 1-4, is needed for only a few 
items. 


6. Multistage samples 


The method described in the previous sections can easily be gen- 
eralized to more complex designs provided that a few conditions are 
satisfied. These are best demonstrated by examples. 


Two-stage sampling 


Suppose a country is divided into districts, a sample of districts is 
chosen and then a sample of villages within each chosen district. The 
districts should be chosen exactly as described on pp. 157-158, by the 
systematic pps method. That 1s, there must be some measure of the 
population size of each district, the districts must be listed, the 
cumulative population size calculated, and so on. (Again it will be 
beneficial to list the districts in order according to the expected values 


of some important measure being studied in the survey, if this is 


possible.) Within each district, villages are selected, again by the 


systematic pps method, the same number of villages being selected in 


every district. 
The decision on the sample size and the structure of the sample can 


be made exactly as described on ppP.- 160-165, except that A . eas e 
the number of households per district, 5 will be the ear a 2 o 

sndex individuals per district, and c will be the number O ee : es 
the sample. The value of, 738 now an approximate measure © e 


correlation of responses within the district. 
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T aor aN 
: Be ene ie also follow exactly the same pattern as in section 
co. a te 1-4, except that x, will now be the number of 
a .- ‘th district that have a latrine, z, will be the number of 
ex mothers sampled in this district, and y; will be the number of 
them who received prenatal care. : 
A special case can arise with pps sampling, when a district has a 
population that is larger than the sampling interval. In this case it 
may be selected twice and care is needed. An example will make the 


situation clear. Suppose 3 districts are to be selected from 5 districts 
with populations as follows: 


District Population Cumulative 
population 

A 10 000 10 000 

B 5 000 15000 

C 25 000 40 000 

D 8 000 48 000 

E 6 000 54 000 


a oe SSS i iets 


In this case, the sampling interval will be 54000/3 = 18000. Begin 
by choosing a random number between 1 and 18000. If the random 
number is 6320, then the key values will be 6320, 24 320, 42 320 and 
districts A, C and D will be chosen. If the random number is 1018, the 
key values will be 1018, 19018 and 37018 so that the chosen districts 
will be A, C, and C again. To save confusion, call them A, Cl, and C2. 
Note that it would be incorrect to ignore this repetition and choose 
another district instead of C for the third sample. The three districts, 
A, C1 and C2, should then be subsampled, just as though they were all 
different. In other words, two independent samples of clusters will be 
selected in district C. The analysis is then carried out, just as if three 


distinct districts had been chosen. 


More than two stages of sampling 


- Suppose that there are too many districts to be sampled directly. Then 


it is possible to take a sample of regions, a sample of districts within 
these regions, and a sample of villages within these districts. Provided 
that regions, districts, and villages are all chosen using pps, that the 
same number of districts is chosen in every region, and that the same 
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number of villages is chosen in every district, then all the remarks 
above apply if the word “‘district”’ is replaced by the word “region”. 


7. Stratified samples 


Suppose that a country is divided into a number of regions, on an 
administrative, ecological, or other basis. A stratified sample can then 
be obtained by selecting samples independently from each of the 
regions. Decisions about the size and structure of the samples should 
be made separately for each region and the samples can be of a different 
type and/or size for each region. 

An estimate for each region should then be calculated together with 
its standard error. Suppose there are 3 regions and that the estimates 
for the regions are P;, P2 and P3, with standard errors $;, S, and 83, 
respectively. Then the estimate for the whole country would be: 


p= W,P, + W2P2 + W3P3 


with standard error 


py) y EY- Oe ake 
s(p) = </ W181 + W282 + W353 


where w, is the proportion of the country’s population that belongs to 
region 1, and so on (of course, W, + W, + W3 = 1). 

Stratified samples may be used even when not all the regions in the 
country are chosen. This will occur when regions are selected pur- 
posively. In this case, the survey cannot be representative of the 
country as a whole. However, it can be considered that the regions 
actually chosen are the “country” of interest in the survey and that the 
sample can be considered as a stratified sample of this “pseudo- 
country” to which the results can be generalized. 


8. Presentation of results 


A primary health care review provides an opportunity to gather ie 
date information, in the field, on variables that are likely to x iy 
interest to professionals of many kinds. It is difficult to agen - an 
moment of compiling a report, all the different purposes or W a e 

data might eventually be of use. It is therefore advisable to 
snag <3 i, e data as fully as possible and, at the very least, to provide 
ee l the important variables at the cluster level. For example, 
e Pe dation has been collected about the vaccination status of index 
if in 
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ope. Aone bas poet showing clearly, for each cluster, the 
NCUHME, ona toc s selected, the number of index children in those 
<a e many of the children had been fully vaccinated. It 
ecessary to place these detailed tables in the main text of the 
report, but they should, at least, be presented in an appendix. 

Tables should be well laid out. The numbers in tables should be 
carefully aligned with a clear border of white space around each 
number so that it can be read easily. There is no value in specifying the 
numbers too precisely; this actually makes them harder to assimilate. 
If percentages are being quoted, it is never worth giving more than one 
decimal place. Unless some of the percentages are very small—1% or 
2°%—they should all be quoted to the nearest whole number. Standard 
errors should be quoted to the same degree of accuracy as the 
estimates. 

Pictorial presentation of results using bar charts, histograms, pie- 
charts, etc. is a great aid to rapid assimilation of the main features of 
the data and gives extra life to the report. The data on which the 
representations are based should be included in an appendix. Key 
figures pertinent to the analysis may be mentioned in the text, but good 
diagrams often indicate trends, relationships, and comparisons much 
more clearly than the figures themselves. 


9. General principles of sample design 


e Units at all levels, except the lowest level (households), should be 


selected with probability proportional to size. 


e Households should be selected by simple random sampling, as far as 
possible. 


e Asmany higher-level units (districts or villages) should be selected 
as resources will allow. At any level, many small clusters will give 
better results than a few large clusters. 


e At all levels, the same number of units should be sampled within 
each higher-level unit, i.e., the same number of districts in every 
region, the same number of villages in every district, and the same 
number of households in every village. 


e Atany level, it will be better if units can be listed in order according 
to some criterion related to the subject of the survey, or to some 
general measure of PHC involvement. 
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Stratification can be used only at the top level (region or province). 


In this case, each region or province should be considered as a 
separate survey. 


Different sample designs can be used in different strata. This may 
be useful if the country consists of a few very different regions. The 
results can then be combined at the end of the survey. 


If estimates are needed for regions, then sample size calculations 
should be performed for each region. The combined estimate for 


the whole country will then be more precise than the regional 
estimates. 


At least two top-level units (e.g., districts) must always be chosen 
within each stratum, to allow calculation of standard errors. 


Districts or regions may be chosen purposively rather than at 
random if they are of particular interest in themselves. The results 
for such districts are then valid for the districts in question, but 
cannot be combined to give a representative national result. 


Areas of the country that cannot be surveyed economically may be 
omitted from the sample design; the results should then be pre- 
sented for the country excluding these areas. 


If you wish to go beyond these guidelines, then a statistician 
experienced in survey sampling methods should be consulted. 
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Traditional birth attendant (TBA) 


Date of interview..-.----° 
Name of interviewer 


oe ss ke 2 Se 


Re. a eee ame 
oe. Commeny.---- +2. _ District 
1.3 Supervisory health centre facility 


eg . a ke ee es oe 


ee re 


(Tick answer given) 
1.4 Distance to health under 1 km (under 15 min) 
centre/facility 1-4 km (15 min-1 h) 
5-10 km (1-2 h) 
over 10 km (>2 h) 
don't know 


Sn, a ee 
ae) a 1 ue 
= = oe oe 
aoe e = 2 ® 


pe Ng ak Bek ee 


15 Age under 20 years 
20-29 years 

99-39 youre 

40-40-yeue = (i‘ SS 

50 veats Graver. a» 

don’t ee —i«Cw ee 


1.66 Sex male Mee. <r on 
comale us ee 


i Feat Marital status single Oe. «ee 
mare iii" oF 


widow MEONe: - - Een 
divorced... ne 
separated, same a 
no answer... «se oe 


18 ING: of TBA’s children ie eee: 
1-3 | ae eae 


more than So Fae so 


¢ TBA within area ot WwOlea wee om 
pee eae outside but near Be i | RE 


far from area of Wolk) 
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1.10 Time the TBA has lived ie) all life 
within area of work 


5 years or more 
less than 5 years 


. «© m& <elDeoee 


1.11 Previous or usual 
occupation (other than TBA 


5 i. re ee RG 
1.12 Can the TBA read? Vos . sae 

(Show simple text in appro- i ee 

priate language and 

script) 


1.13 Level of formal education none 
prenary oo aa. ‘" 3am 
secomaary .§ (3 aa5- «ae 
technical oo Gi...” 
other (specify) ...#e5--- > -* ae 


9. Community information 
91 Find out from the TBA if she has information on the following 
regarding the people in her community: 
TBA Actual Source 
response number 
(a) Total population of communitye ans «\ 594 7 ees 
(b) Total number of households si‘; > += ee 
(c) Number of births per year. 0 °° +++ ++ -SMR =” © |S 
(d) Total number of pregnancies: +--+ ++ ieee" "7a 
(e) Average fn interval === ee 
(f) Number of children under 
car ofage) (tit 


92 What does the TBA say are the causes of maternal death in her 
TT ete 


2.3 What does the TBA say are the most common causes of infant 
death in her eat... stages >, 


2.4 What practices and taboos on food and hygiene does the TBA say 
are commonly observed within the community? 

(a) during Syegnancy «pes "7" ee © 

(b) during saibeotie:: teage > e  So 

(c) after qelbow CEN -* Se > aa 
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3. 
a 


3.2 


3.3 


3.4 


3.9 


3.6 


5 
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Selection and training of TBAs 


Was the TBA selected by the community Yes 
for the post of TBA? 
If yes, how was she selected? 
by a meeting of the whole community 
by a committee of the community 
by a women’s group 
by community leaders 
atice pect) “nine s+ °° 7 


Notres..> 


a Pe id 
i ee a a 
ee ae ee 
ee ee Ties 


For how long has she been working as 4 TBA? 
0—4 years 
5-9 years 
10-19 years 
20-29 years 
30 years or more 
don’t know 


Pe Oe a les 


From whom did the TBA originally learn her skills? 

a ——— ae 
a a. || 
from other i a i 
from other a ne Ee 
from health facility personnel ees. 
i) i a ae! 


Did the TBA receive 4 basic training Yes...-- 
course from the health facility” a 
If yes, how long was the course?. i«k 7s: weeks/months 
(Interviewer should compare this with national guidelines.) 

Does her work include anything for which 0 ee 
she has had insufficient OF no training? ee 
If yes, specify anne TN mie 
Has the TBA participated in a refresher Vas... -% 
training course in the past 12 months? SS — —— 


If yes, what was the latest course app se 


In which areas or skills does she feel that 


further training 18 necessary - 


ao ae ae 


No need for further ORs: San, ae 
Don't po OO” i 
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Support, su isi 
, Supervision and working conditi 
4.1 Has the TBA ever been visited by J 


anybody from the health facility? 
By yGeumurwhom?. . 2. <a... 


How long ago was the last visit? 


less than 1 month 
1-3 months 


more than 3 months 
What was the purpose of this visit? 


supply 
supervision 
training 

other (specify) 
don’t know 


42 Has the TBA recently visited her Yes 
referral health facility? 


A eee Pe 


“leat (Oe Ik dled 


PA) ees, g hg ek ptlattg gett tp oe) 6° <a. nae 


¢“*# 2-2 8 


If yes, how long ago was the latest visit? 


less than 1 month 
1-3 months 


more than 3 months 


oe oe 


a 


What was the purpose of this latest visit? 


supplies 
patient referral 
advice 

submit report 
meeting 
training 


other (specify). .---° 


a, Sie meee 


4.3 How many deliveries has the TBA conducted in the past month? 


Number of deliveries: 


In the past 3 months? 
Number of deliveries: 


none . 4. --.. > =e 


93 8. | 
more than). i “i‘( 
don’t know "= "ae, 


none .:t(“ et” ee 
1—5 as he 
6-10 sak ae 
more than 20 i(‘(<‘(sésS CE 
don’t know >) -. a 


4.4 Were any of the deliveries she conducted a 
attended by her supervisor: 
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cw J! 


4.55 Does the TBA receive any form 


4.6 


4.7 


4.8 


4.9 


5. 
5.1 


5.2 


of remuneration or reward? N 
Pai 


If yes, specify in wh 
, at fo 
a rm (e.g., certificate, money, goods) . . - . 


se the TBA have a special place assigned Yes 
y the community for her work? No 


> #) oy O 


How many patients has th 
e TBA referred t “1: 
in the past 3 months? o a health facility 


Number of referrals: none 

1-3 

more than 3 

don’t know 
Did the community arrange transport Yes 
for the referrals? No 
eo... ae ee: 


iw se" 2 
aa (9 eS 
a oe 
~ 0. oe) > 


Routine activities 
General activities 
What activities does the TBA carry out? (Tick as answered— 
do not prompt.) 

re ee 
Caebet bor <0 
a (i a lf 
Referral of ageulbeses  j-o =|  ].—_——nr 
Prenatal screening for ie ee 
oe ee OE ee 
Health cote! 8 6s ) ae 
ee ee ee ae 
i en | 
Child growth awe i...  — 
ee ee 
Malaria prophylaxis ae 
Treatment of common ‘Hinesses 0 tits 
Female circumcision 

Birth registration 

Other (specify) Ree ee re 


a he Te oS 
ae, we 


x BRT aG SSR RS) Ieee | T 


Prenatal care | 
(i) Do pregnant women in her area Yes 


register for prenatal care? 


le e/a 
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Ipyvesswnere ao they resister? .....c Galaatealy oe bee 
How many register? 


(11) 


(111) 


(iv) 


(v) 


few ee 
about:half  - ane. 
neavlyall i Ase 
don't know ° cc7au: 
What specific action does the TBA take when she 
knows of a pregnant woman who has failed to regis- 

ter for prenatal care? (Tick answer given—do not 
prompt) 

Sends for her 

Counsels her 

Visits her home 

None 

Other tanecify)... 2.00 +++ ++ + ose es oe 
Does the TBA refer every pregnant woman to the 
health facility for a routine prenatal check-up? 


Yeo 5. 

No. “see 

If yes, is she informed of the results Yescgmet 
of the visit? No Stu 


What activities does the TBA carry out during a 
routine prenatal visit? 


ee ae Ee ere 


would she always refer for prenatal care at the 
hospital or health centre? (Tick answers given—do 
not prompt) 


Client category Cared for Referred 
by TBA to hospital/ 
health centre 
se pg a 
Healthy mother in 3rd or later 
preamancy = 
Mother less than 16 years old t Oveteee © a 
Mother older than 49 years in 
Wie@eegnancy = RR 


* Select items according to prevailing national guidelines 


Qo PTE 


ae YN: ; ih MSeNSAA SSAA A RANE ORAL ” 


(v1) 
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Previous caesarean 

Mother with short stature 

Mother with severe limp 

Previous delivery with forceps 

Bleeding in present pregnancy 

Previous retained placenta 

Previous stillbirth or neonatal 
death 

Previous period of subfertility 

Mother with serious medical 
illness 

Malnourished mother 

Multiple pregnancy (twins, trip- 
lets) 

Serious bleeding after previous 
ee 


ee ee oe 
2 ES PA See her sd): © ce ae 
: CUS eee baat) spt Saige Rr 
eee ee ee a he 
oo paella sie, >.» >t Sear ata 


eo ae ee 


eee 0 | 


fae ie a mn 


What does the TBA do about the following conditions? 
(Review team should make a list of a few of these com- 
plications relevant to country situation.) (Ask one by one— 
indicate if answer is “don’t know’) 


Prenatal complications" Action suggested by TBA 


Bleeding 1n eatly preemancy | “yan > ~~~" > ee 
Bleeding in late pregnancy uae +” * 
Severe/prolonged gomiting © este-s.+? "Sie 
Severe abdominal ai... wees 
Frequent and painful 

Sitcom aie oa... ee 
Swelling of nandaepatee: 5 mua o** ~" <7 ie oe 
Severe cndiCheees vi: rad ca. 
Failure to gain i ie’ Jimi 
Failure of WORDION uma ce GEinnan hake. 
Tense and ranmeemepaeerne mic? a oe 
Severe shortness Seercath | Meets” <n 
Early ichout CRE... ST 
Leakage kauri ee 
No movement savor «60 ee ee 


High fever 
4 The following may be added if the TBA has been taught how [to recognize them: severe anaemia 


jaundice hypertension 
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(RS oS Oe 


5.3 Labour and delivery 


(1) Does the TBA practise any methods to attempt to ‘Yes... 
speed up delivery? (N.B. This question is aimed Nol... 


at detecting persistence of potentially harmful 
practices.) 


Hee SDOCHY «co 2 es vc: . 5c ce ss ole oy 
(i) What does the TBA normally do when the following 

complications develop during the conduct of labour? 

(Ask one by one—indicate if answer is “don’t know”’) 


Labour complication® Action suggested by 
TBA 


Heavy bleeding from 

vagina 
Abdomen hard and tender 
Bulging forewaters 
Cordiigolapses... see | “aia... Sues 
Armvorieg presenting. es ss a ee 
Breecapresentation 9 ne ss ss 2 pe 
Multiple pregnancy 

suamected. ld t—‘“‘(‘“‘C Rn a ko a 
Corittractions fading. 9 a we se 
Labour becomes prolonged j——...«.--eeeeeeeeeeeee 
Fluid becomes foul = —(i‘“( i es ee 
Mother liasa fit 9 j= jj. (“Base ss. wn oe 
Shoulder gets stuck tee ee eee e teeters 
Tight circumcision scar ete eee teeters 
Severe perineal tear reer etter tees 
Cord tightly round baby’s neck — ew ee ee eee eee ees 


cee 


oe lee 2 @ © © wae es Se 
ei 2 « @ ¢ © » @ oS eee 2 Sle 


5.4 Third stage of labour 
(i) At which stage does the TBA normally cut the 
umbilical cord? (Tick answer given—do not prompt) 
Immediately the baby is born ee ee 
When cord ceases to pulsate se ee 
When placenta Galivered == — |. —-——wEws. 
Other (specify)... 0... sce cette eee eee eee ee eee 
(ii) How does the TBA recognize that the placenta has 
separated? (Tick answer given—do not prompt) 


* Select items in accordance with the national situation 
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Fundus gets hard and rises 
Small loss of blood 

Cord stump lengthens 
Woman has urge to push 
Afterbirth visible 


. =: « 
e € 6.8 SOs Seis (8. @\ 0° whe Bie tes af a. oS « 46 re he Pee ee Glee. 24. 2 ee 


(iv) If a mother is bleeding after delivery, what does the 
EVAL ClO? >: Rte ets: 0 sar Se oy ec ce 
(v) How many mothers died in the past 3 months 
because of bleeding after delivery? 
One 
More thane). -).o xeeiies 4. . aioe. os ee 
(vi) How many mothers died in the past 3 months because 
of fever after delivery? 
One 


More than one 


=. 2 oe 


5.5 Care of the newborn 
(i) What does the TBA do when a child fails to breathe or 
stops breathing soon after birth? (Tick answer 
given—do not prompt) 
Wipes out excess fluid and mucus from mouth and 
NodEn un | ko ~6=—Cl CS oe 
Holds baby upside down and smacks bottom _...... - 
Gives mouth-to-mouth resuscitation == ss = 
Other (spetifi ss os sae ened os pee se 
Nothing a. > 
(ii) How does the TBA ensure that the baby is kept warm 
after birth? (Tick answer given—do not prompt) 
Dries baby with a clean ee a aS 
Wraps baby in warm Laan: c(<ti‘“‘t rr i 8 
Lets trethetcouddle infank», =. . <iximatie, "= 
Avoids ‘washing baby fox the first GAY. .dlei oi). 0" 2 ee 
Washes baby with warm water st tt 
Cite (RGEC). son re hs + # RR m  o 


Don’t know ee 
(iii) What would make the TBA suspect that something 


was wrong with the cord stump? (Tick answer 

given—do not prompt) 
Bicaeeee COCO mmm ae 
eee), A) RRS 1 aC 
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ee er 
Foul discharge 
Stump moist 
Delayed separation of placenta 
Other (specify) 
Don’t know 
(iv) Does the TBA do anything to the infant’s eyes soon 
after delivery? (Tick answer given—do not prompt) 
Wipes clean 
Applies medicine (specify) 
Other (specify) 


+ cas Bie ae 
a’, ‘6.5 006 Ce 
o leh ig) ie 
a St Oe) oo eer e MM 


¢ Lender eule 


> €- Ghd, ie 
eo are 


a Meth ee et ge ew ee 
ae A ak ike TU ee eM Sa a tee A See ee 


Nothing i eee 
(v) Does the TBA ensure that mother and Yes [a 
child register with the MCH clinic? No ..2088 


9.6 MCH/FP/EPI/health education 
(Select questions only when national TBA programme includes 
these activities) 
(1) Does the TBA participate regularly in the Yes 
MCH clinic that serves her community? No 
If no, why not? 
TBA not invited 
The. clinieis too faraway =... #£— 
Other Gpecify)... SE... ee ee 
Don’t know 
(i) How often are immunization services available in her 
area! ctuke rie. |-: SRR ee re 
Datlyunter’ °° eel, Se eee 
Weoklte: ' O° 2. ee re 
Monthiva.: —° 2 = 2] oe 
Every Z2months 9 = «| 
Other topecify).. «ee. Ss. os ee 
Not available «6» aw a 
Don't Know = 5  #£«|.. —jae 
(iii) What specific functions does she perform on a regular 
basis within the immunization programme? (Tick 
answer given—do not prompt) = ~~ ....., 
Community motivation ... 35 (ms 
Generally assist at sessions § =  t—“<i<i<i<i<i«~Ci 
Followupdefaultera "= 2 (a a ee 
No.active-part atall — iw Eee 
Otherlepetify). ... . 6. eens d+. «0S ee 
(iv) Does she have any health information Yes “aaa 
materials to hand out to the community? NG. .-< eee 


«, See 
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If yes, specify what information she has given 1n the 
Baek NONthE este oa age oie eee ae 


5.7 Nutrition and diarrhoea control 


(1) 


(11) 


(111) 


(iv) 


Does the TBA weigh the children herself? Yes 


Wie ace es 
If yes, is her scale accurate? oe ee 
(Do physical check) No 


Does the TBA understand the growth chart used in 

this area? 

She says that she: 
knows and understands the growth chart* 
knows but does not understand the growth chart 
does not know the growth chart 

Interviewer assessment: 
TBA understands growth cham 
TBA does not understand growth chart 

Up to what age does the TBA believe that mothers 

should breast-feed their babies? (Tick answer given— 

do not prompt) 
Less than 3 aonb «eer «ei 
S nonthe and oie: ~ 7 ere or nds 
ee Te 
a 
Rnenths. ll 
Piher (ane. i> <-> ames 
ont know. RS 

How does the TBA recognize dehydration in a youns 

child? (Tick answer given—do not prompt) 
Dry tl eee 
a ne re 
ee |e 
Sunken i ne - a oe 
Loss of skin jacticity > —————— 
Little or no icp or Ue, ee oe 
le 
General weakness and ooenee: (| ee 
Other (specify) WS ee a 
ae a 


RN, lee ee 


a if this answer has bee 
derstands the growth chart. 


really un 


n ticked the interviewer should assess, by further questioning, whether the TBA 
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(v) Does the TBA know how to prepare a sugar Yes 


and salt solution for treatment of diarrhoea? No 
Liogoemercactibe ..u aae.\, . s,s seein 34 * * oo ae 


Interviewer assessment: 
this agrees with local official formula Yes 


Re Se Se 


al yan.n Le) 2 


(vi) What advice does the TBA give to a mother whose child 
has diarrhoea? (Tick answer given—do not prompt) 
Continue with breast-feeding 
Stop breast-feeding* 
Gicsextra fluids. 4. “@Goel:. ..;= sae 
Give ORS solution or sugar and salt solution —-- - >: 
Give medicaments** (specify)... -sse2sc8t ttt et 
Continue to feed child normally 
Feed child more frequently 
Sigp solid feeding™ - §- $3 | aus 
Watch for signs ofdehydration 
Seek help if child not improving with sugar and 
galtsolution © #### = © —=—>  . 
Explain how to prevent diarrhoea in future = ---°° 
Other (specify): ..:- > -- - ++ 5) sees > * es 
Restknow = 9° (ae ae 


6. Supplies and equipment 


6.1 Does the TBA have a list of the drugs and CBee ee 
equipment that she should have? NG@ feet es 

6.2 What is the arrangement for replenishing supplies? 

6.3. Did she run out of supplies of any VG. wie ee 
items in the past 3 months? No’? Ses ts 
If yes, which items have been out of stock during the past 3 
months and what were the reasons for the shortage? 

Items Reasons 


o -01 eee 
gt ow #2 NS ee 
ee ee 
om Ve S'S ® 


ee Ds 8 ee 
. 
Pear tf: tal te <a 


* Example of incorrect answef 
** Check with national policy 
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6.4 Drug supply 


Item? Current stock Date of last Date next 
supply supply due 

eS Oy = EE ee ae 

Aspirin 

Chloroquine 

ORS 

Condoms 

etc. 


be We gis sds IG ene 3 eee ee 


a Select items according to national standard (e.g., iron tablets, ergometrine tablets, eye 
ointment, silver nitrate drops, contraceptive pills, |UDs) 


6.5 Equipment and other supplies 


eS. = 

Itema Present (+) Condition Other 
or (good = + comments 

absent (0) poor = 0) 

ee ee ES 

Apron 

Forceps 

Cotton wool 

Towels 

etc. 


ee ee 


Q. it weighing scale, infant weighing scale, 
a Select items according to national standard (e.g., adu 
scissors/razor blades, cord ligature, sterilizing equipment, lamp or torch, record forms, pen/pencil, 


paper, etc.). 
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Annex 4 
Questionnaires 


Form A: Household questionnaire 


Note: this part of the sample questionnaire is in the form of a checklist; 
no numbers or written answers should be put down. There are 10 
columns to tick (check), corresponding to the answers from 10 house- 
holds. On the top line, the interviewer should fill in the sequence 
number of the household. One column should be completed at each 
house visited. When the form is full, the interviewer should start a new 
form until the required total number of households per cluster has 
been visited. Space is available on the back of the form to add any 
necessary written details. 

It is advisable to shade all areas where there are no answers to be 
ticked. 


The footnotes are listed on p. 213. 
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HOUSEHOLD QUESTIONNAIRE 


Number of cluster Name of village 


a Name of district = 


C 
Oo 
Sequence no. of household in the cluster d 
1. Respondent (Tick one) : 
(The mother should always be 
the respondent if possible) 
1 


Other (specify overleaf ) |_| 2 


2 Has the household been visited by a 
CHW within the last 4 weeks? 
(Tick one) 


2 
‘No CHW in the area 3 
9 


Don’t know or no response 


3 Has the CHW given you advice 
on sanitation or cleanliness?" (Tick one) 


No CHW in the area 


o wo WW 


Don’t know or no response 


Has the CHW given you advice 
on how to grow more nutritious food?" 


o wo W 
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Sequence no. of household in the cluster 


5. Who was consulted the last time any 
member of the household was il]? 
(Tick all who were consulted 
the last time) 


Private doctor 


Government facility/Government health 
centre 


NGO facility/NGO health centre z 
Traditional healer # 


CHW (community health worker) 
TBA (traditional birth attendant) 


Relative 
Other (specify overleaf ) 


Don’t know or no response 


6. Have you or any members of the 
household participated in any communit 
projects or meetings during the past 3 
months?? (Tick one) 


Don’t know or no response 


7. What type of water supply is available 
to the household” (Tick all answers 


given) 


Rainwater container on premises 


Other source (specify overleaf ) 


oO. 53... OF: wh (So BES 


Don’t know or no response 


8. How long does it take you to get to 


your source of water? (Tick one) 


Less than 15 minutes 


More than 15 minutes 
- 9 


i 
b 


; em . ae 
ge rab oS es aa : ies : é y. i ’ » ie a a * Se im —o eg 
ae 


Ret ae 


aie oe Wear: ee Bats “as 


Buietaig: pa vile ae ya ie 


yonee: 


ae als oe ne tii S he 
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Sequence no. of household in the cluste nip 
a 


> Hf yrowth chart is available, does it 
show thatthe child has been weighed 
4 times or more in the last 12 monthen 
CTiek one) 7 


. e 
aa || ee a 
No, child less than 1 year old ~ CARER oo 
No, child more than 1 year old PEE : 
| SS 3 
Arve there any children less than 2 aon 
years old hving in the household 
now? (Tick one) 
Ves eae 
[tee ae 
No gag 
Fos eh oS 
moron vena tt] {Tt | 
| 9 
(If no, or dent know or no response, 
or if respondent is not the mother, draw 
a line down the column until you get to 
Q. 21) 
18. Whe examined vou during your 
pregnancy with the youngest child? 
(Tick all answers given)’ 
Bin ee | a 
| 1 
Rune ve made ATT a ae 
raion birth attendant CEL) ae ae 


Traditional healer 
Other (Xvi? opposite) 


Notas 


onan ono & 


Dont Know or no response 


Where 838s Your voungest é 


child born 
(Tick one! 


wo ww 


Hosets: 
Heakh entre 


we, assisted by midwife 


Howe, assisted by TBA‘ ¥ 


psy 


Other ewe? opposite) 


Koow or no response 
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ae a 2 eee ee een a 


Question no. Household Specify answer 
sequence no. 


Ee oO Sr es SS 


18. Prenatal care By whom? 
19. Delivery Where? 
By whom? 
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C 

0 

Sequence no. of household in the cluster : 
20. What was the weight of your 

youngest child at birth? (Tick one) 

Sa ee 

a 

Oc 

Don't know or no response 9 


How many girls (aged 7, 8, 9, 10, 
11, or 12 years) are living in the 
household now? (Tick one) 


(If none, or don’t know or no response, 
draw a line down the column until you 
get to Q. 23) 


22. How many of these girls (aged 7, 8, 9, 
10, 11, or 12 years) go to school now? 
(Tick one) 


Don’t know or no response 
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BogG 
o 
Sequence no. of household in the cluster el | | eee. | d 
23. Is the respondent the mother or the 
male head of household? (Tick one) 
ee a eee eee 
_Sesbibeditor es 3. ata ll ee rr 
— a a eee see: 3 
(If other, draw a line down the column 
until the end of the form) 
_ Are you or your spouse now using a 
method of child spacing?! 
(This question is sensitive and 
may need to be asked in private) 
(Tick one) 
1 
2 
3 
Sterilization || 4 
Other (specify overleaf ) 5 
Not using anything 6 
No response 9 
95. Who owns this house?™ (Tick one) 
The family : 
; 2 
A relative 
3 
9 
Don’t know or no response 
96. Can you read this? 
(Show specific piece of text) 
(Tick one) 
See TNR E DERE 
cee SRBC SERRE’ = 
9 


No response 


Name of person completing form 
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Notes 


Use this question only when there is a programme for providing information to 


' households on 
the particular subje 


ct. Similar questions may be asked about the community development 
worker or agricultural extension worker, if there is one in the area. 


Further questions may be asked on who participated, the type of meeting, relevance to 
national or local planning cycle, and specific programmes to be undertaken. For example, this 


question might be asked about meetings of women’s groups, community cleanliness, or 
immunization campaigns, etc. 


Categories to be listed here depend on the types and terms used in each cou 


ntry and the 
specific water supply programmes being undertaken. 


The categories listed here should reflect the types of sanitary arrangements commonly found 
or being promoted in the survey areas. 


Similar questions may be asked about sources of information on other health problems, such 
as diarrhoea. 


Similar questions may be asked about acute respiratory infections, etc. 


£ Questions about knowledge, attitudes, and practices may also be asked about other targets of 
health education programmes. 


h Questions may also be asked that probe the mother’s understanding of the growth chart, or 
how the child’s upper-arm circumference or weight can be measured directly. 


i The number of weighings and the time period specified in this question should reflect the 
standards or expected practices in the country. 


i The categories of personnel listed here should reflect the level of detail required in relation to 
the expected pattern of delivery of prenatal care. 


k It may be possible to determine whether the TBA was trained or untrained by asking for the 
ame at the TBA to be recorded on the back of the page, and checking the names and locations 
against the list of TBAs trained by the health services in the area. 


| The list of methods should be adapted to the methods currently being promoted. Sensitive 
questions like this should always be left to the end of the questionnaire. 


m This question 1s meant to produce information about socioeconomic status. It should be 
framed according to local conditions and, therefore, instead of being a question about home 
ownership, it could be about type of house construction, number of rooms, ownership of radio 


or television, land ownership, income, education, etc., as appropriate. 
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Form B: Immunization coverage questionnaire 


Number of cluster | Name of village 


Date 


Name of district 


NAME OF CHILD 


Range of birth dates for 
children aged 12-23 months 
at time of survey 

Brom: 


Immunization 


card 


DPT 3 


POLIO 1 
POLIO 2 Date/Yes/No & 


POLIO 3 Date/Yes/No ates 
MEASLES | Date/Yes/No = 


BCG Date/Yes/No 


Source 


* Source (place o! immunization): hospital = HOS: health centre = HC. outreach = OUT; 


nongovernment/privale =PRV 
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Household number from 
Form A 


Date/Yes/No 
ce 


Reasons for immunization failure 


Note: Ask only one question: e.¢.. “Why was the child not immunized?” or 
“Why was the child not fully immunized?” 


g to your judgement. If more than one 


Tick (4) only the one most relevant reason, accordin 
Its cannot be analysed. 


reason per column is ticked, the resu 


Household number 
from Form A 


Fully 
immunized 


1. Unaware of need for 


immunization 


2. Unaware of need to retur 
for 2nd or 3rd dose 


3, Place and/or time of 
immunization unknown 


ar of side-reactions 


4. Fe 


5. Wrong ideas about 
contraindications 


Lack of information 


7. Postponed till 
another time 


8. No faith in 
jmmunization 


ee: Po aaa hia 
om aS aa 
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11. Place of immunization 
too far to go 


12. Time of immunization 
incenvenient 


13. Vaccinator absent 


14. Vaccine not available 2 
15. Mother too busy me 


16. Family problem 
(including illness 
of mother) 


20. 


Name of person completing form 


Guidelines for analysis of results of household questionnaires 


Summarizing results per cluster 


Immediately after finalizing all the household interviews within a 
cluster, the members of the survey team should calculate the totals for 
that cluster, i.e., the number of ticks on each line of the form (covering 

a maximum of 10 households). This ee should be entered in the 

Example 1 on page 21%). , 

Let ere bs that dele more than 10 households, the totals in yar 
last column are in fact subtotals. A blank questionnaire can i use 
a for calculating the real totals, by putting the dente a a I 
(originally meant for ticks) so that they can easily be a we up 
arrive at the totals for the cluster (see Example 2 on page 


Summarizing results per district/region/country 


y j y ding 
1j . gi . 1 j } 
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Example 1 
HOUSEHOLD QUESTIONNAIRE 
Number of cluster ] 


D Name of village @@@a@Q_ 
ate 


Name of district bbbb ws 


1. Respondent (Tick one) 
(The mother should always be 
the respondent if possible) 


2. Has the household been visited by 
a CHW within the last 4 weeks? 
(Tick one) 


Don’t know or no response 


Has the CHW given you advice 
on sanitation or cleanliness?® (Tick one) 


Has the CHW given you advice 
on how to grow more nutritious foo 
(Tick one) 


Don’t know or no response 


* Fictitious district bbb bb has 6 clusters of 30 households each. 


bh 


t 
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ee eee 


Example 2 


Summary of household questionnaire per cluster” 


Number of cluster 1 
Date | 


Name of village A@G@GQ@a@ 
Name of district bhb bb 


1. Respondent (Tick one) 
(The mother should always be 
the respondent if possible) 


Moth 
Lo Cee iwcweepe, 
Other (specify overleaf ) alata || 


2. Has the household been visited by a 
CHW within the last 4 weeks? (Tick one 


No 2 
3 
P Ne cawinthearen atl] | | | 
spons ) 
paver tal EEE TT 
3 Has the CHW given you advice 
on sanitation or cleanliness?” (Tick one) 
Bee? ae 
aA 8 
eee == 
sR ae e | 
Don't know or no response lal. pet | 9 
4. Has the CHW given you advice 
Bee on how to grow more nutritious food?" 
(Tick one) 
\ 
, ‘ 1 
2 
3 
9 


Don't know or no response 


* The original household questionnaire may be used in this way to tabulate totals for clusters of 
¥ more than 10 households. In this example, there are 30 households in the cluster. 
** Put in each column the subtotals as noted in the last column of the original household 


questionnaire used during the interviews in the cluster. (Column 1 in this example shows the 


total for households 1-10 from Example 1.) 
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ee ee ee eee 
= to be summarized further. The procedure described for 
cluster results can also be used for the subsequent steps. Great care 
should be taken to indicate clearly, on the questionnaires used for 
ae results, the levels and geographical areas to which they 
apply, and what the columns and the totals represe 
nt 
nape p (see Example 3 


Analysing results 


When analysing the results, the procedure to be followed is the same 
regardless of whether the results are for a district, region, or are 
Where a stratified sample design has been used (i.e., sets of clusters 
sampled to obtain separate estimates for different regions, or for urban 
versus rural areas) an additional step will be required to compare the 
results from the various strata, but the procedure described below will 
be the same for each. 

In order to facilitate analysis, an analysis format should be planned 
in advance, indicating the following items, at least, for each question: 


(a) Question number and question itself. 

(b) Whether branching or not (‘“branching’ : when response 1s My ae 
to question number “‘y’’). Indicate if question is starting point of 
nested questions. 

(c) Number of alternative responses. 

— single (‘‘tick one’), 
__ multiple (“tick all that apply’). 

(d) Range of acceptable responses, and meaning of codes (if coding 1s 
used). 

(e) What should be tabulated, e.g-: 

__ information is for identification only, and need not be tabu- 
lated, 

— yes/no/don't know or no response, 

— other frequency distribution, 

ao % /average/rate, 

numbers for use in calculations (denominator or numerator 
data? From which other questions are data needed for 
the calculations’). 

For the questions on Form A, an analysis format might appear as 


follows: 


Question ! 
(a) Respondent? 
(b) No branching. 
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Example 3 
Summary of household questionnaire per district* 


Number of cluster | ( -6 Name of village ae 


Date pie et Name of district bhhhh. ’ 


1. Respondent (Tick one) 


(The mother should always be 
the respondent if possible) 


2. Has the household been visited by a y 


CHW within the last 4 weeks? (Tick one 


3. Has the CHW given you advice 
on sanitation or cleanliness?* (Tick one) 


4. Has the CHW given you advice 
on how to grow more nutritious food?" 
(Tick one) 


l 
nde | £5 — 
21181 % 
4 li2 
No CHW in the area -|-[3|-| | arm 3 
oettewernorerae alal-letelal [TTT 3 «| 


* In the same way a summary form may be produced per province/region, etc. 
** Put in each column the totals from the summaries of household questionnaires per cluster. 
(Column 1 in this example shows the total for cluster 1 from Example 2.) 


elalalal | | | | aa |? 
|| | a 
-lalelz| | | | | at |? 


eo ly lo | 
ll OSs Se 
- 
=e > | 
ee ein 
Nols fy 
Pree 
[ae 
Pe 
a 
2 
~ 


| 
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SS ee 
(c) Single response. 
(d) Codes: 1 = mother 
2 = other (specify). 
(e) Tabulate / mothers (might need to tabulate “other” by type if % 
mothers is relatively low). Might use response to cross-check non- 


eo to questions 18-20, and for cross-tabulation against 24 
an 


Question 2 
(a) Household visited by CHW within the last 4 weeks? 
(b) No branching. 
(c) Single response. 
(d) Codes: 1 = yes 

2=n0 

= no CHW in area 

9 = don’t know or no response. 

(e) Tabulate frequency distribution of responses. 


Questions 3 and 4: similar to question 2. 


Question 5 
(a) Who was consulted the last time any member of the household 
was ill? 


(b) No branching. 
(c) Multiple response. 
(d) Codes: 0 = No one 
1 = Private doctor 
2 = Government facility/Government health centre 
3 = NGO facility/ NGO health centre 
4= Traditional healer 


5 = CHW 
6 = TBA 
7 = Relative 


g = Other (specify) 
9 = Don’t know or no response. 
(e) Tabulate the proportion of each response 
households. (If necessary hand-tabulate “others” -) 


to the total number of 


nt to analyse different combinations, more complex 
r analysis and tabulation, starting 
In general, this is not 


If it is importa 
coding schemes will be required fo 
with the initial tabulation of household results. 


recommended. 


Question 6: similar to question 2, 
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oo oo EMS oh 
Question 7 
(a) What type of water supply is available to the household? 
(6) No branching. | 
(c) Multiple response. 
(d) Codes: 1 = Rainwater container on premises 
2 = Piped water on premises 
3 = Well-water on premises 
4 = Communal tap outside premises 
5 = Well outside premises 
6 = Other source (specify) 
9 = Don’t know or no response. 
(e) Tabulate the proportion of each response to the total number of 
households. (If necessary, hand-tabulate any “other sources’’.) 


Question 8: similar to question 2. 
Question 9: similar to question 6. 
Question 10: similar to question 5. 


Question //: similar to question 7. 


Question 1/2 
(a) Are there any children less than 5 years old living in the house- 
hold now? 
(6) Branching question; starting point of nested questions: if “no”’ or 
“don’t know” or “‘no response’, go to question 21. 
(c) Single response. 
(d) Codes: 1 = yes 
2= no 
9 = don’t know or no response. 
(e) Tabulate proportion of households in which children under 5 
years of age are present (total number “yes” divided by total 
number of households). 


Use number of households with children under 5 years of age (total 
number of ‘‘yes’’) as denominator for question 13. 


Question 13 
(a) When one of your children has diarrhoea, what do youdo about 


giving the child fluids? 
(b) No branching (end of branch). 
(c) Single response. 
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(d) Codes: 1 = stop giving fluids 
2 = decrease amount 
3 = increase amount 
4 = don’t change amount 
9 = don’t know or no response. 
(e) Tabulate frequency distribution of responses as proportion of 
households with children under 5 years of age ( = total number 
‘ves’ in question 12). 


Question 14 
(a) Are there any children less than 3 years old living in the house- 
hold now? 
(b) Branching question; starting point of nested questions: if “no” or 
“don’t know” or “no response’, go to question 21. 
(c) Single response. 
(d) Codes: 1 = yes 
2=n0 
9 = don’t know or no response. 
(e) Tabulate proportion of households with children under 3 
years old. 


Use number of households with children under 3 years old (“‘yes’’) as 
denominator for question 15. 


Question 1/5: similar to question 13 (however, branching question). 


Question 16 
(a) Ifthe growth chart is available, does it show that the child has 
been weighed 3 times or more in the last 12 months? 
(b) No branching (end of branch). 
(c) Single response. 
(d) Codes: 1 = yes 
2 = no, child less than 1 year old 
3 = no, child more than 1 year old. 
(e) Tabulate proportion of children weighed (code 1) in relation to 
total responses coded 1 and 3 (excluding children of less than 


1 year of age from analysis). 


Question 17: similar to question 14. 


Use number of households with children under 2 years old as denomin- 
ator for questions 18, 19, and 20. 


Questions 18, 19, 20: Tabulate frequency distribution as proportion of 
households with children under 2 years old. 
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Question 2] 


(a) How many girls aged 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, or 12 years are living in the 
household now? 

(b) Branching question: if “none” or “don’t know” or “no response’, 
go to question 23. 

(c) Single response. 

(d) Codes: 0 = none 


f— 1 girl 6 = 6 girls 
= 2 girls 7=7 girls 
3 = 3 girls 8 = more than 7 girls 
4= 4 girls 9 = don’t know or no response. 
5 = 5 girls 


(e) Tabulate total number of girls in the indicated age group (by 
using the following working table). 
Do not take into consideration the number of times codes 0 
and 9 are given (i.e., “no girls” or an “unknown” number in 
indicated age group). 


Code(=number _ Total number 


of girls in of times 
age group) response given Calculate: 
(a) (b) (a) x (0) 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
g* 
Total 


The total represents the number of girls in the indicated age group 
in the households in the sample. 

Use total number as denominator for question 22. 
*Note that code 8 stands for “more than 7 girls”; the calculation as 
given above will be an underestimate of the actual number if there 
are any households with more than 7 girls in this age group in the 
sample. 


Question 22 
(a) How many of these girls aged 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, or 12 years old go to 


¥ school now? 
ee (b) No branching (end of branch). 
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(c) Single response. 

(d) Codes: as in question 21. 

(e) Tabulate total number of girls going to school as done for 
question 21. 
Calculate proportion of girls in the age group 7-12 years going to 


school as follows: Total found in question 22 divided by total 
found in question 21. 


Question 23: similar to question 12. 


Compare with response to question 1 for internal consistency 
of interviewers. Might use for cross-tabulation against questions 24 
and 26. 


Question 24: similar to question 13. 


Tabulate responses separately for male heads of household and 
mothers (question 23). 


Question 25: similar to question 2. 


Question 26: similar to question 17. 


Final comments 


With the help of the above analysis format and a simple pocket 
calculator, all the necessary tabulations can be done. This can be 
illustrated with some of the figures given in Example 3 (which repre- 
sents the first page of the summary format for district bbbbb, covering 
6 clusters with 30 households in each). 


e Total number of households in the sample = 180. 
6, OFan respondents 113/180 = 63% were mothers. | 
e 87/180 = 48% of the households were visited by the community 
health worker in the past 4 weeks. | 
e 13/180 = 7% of the households indicated that there 1s no CHW in 
the area. 
etc. 


a 


While the calculations themselves should not be presented in the 


report, the following type of table (summarizing the outcome of ques- 
tion 5) is very useful: 


Person/facility consulted last time any member of the household was ill 
(as proportion of households) 


SS Sa SSE SSE 


District No Private Govern- NGO Tradi- CHW TBA Rela- Other 
one doctor ment facility tional ive 
facility healer 
bbbbb 7T% 35% 27% 2% 2% 10% T% 15% 3% 
cecce " 
ddddd 
etc. 
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